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British Gain 
In Big-Scaile 
Armor Push 


SHAEF, June 27—With Allied 
forces in control of Cherbourg, 
British and Canadian armor and 
infantry in the eastern beach- 
beach have burst forward more 
than three miles on a six-mile 
front in what was officially de- 
scribed as the beginning of of- 
fensive operations from the 
beachhead. 

William Stringer, Reuter’s cor- 
respondent in Cherbourg, report- 
ed that a stubborn German 
force holding out in the Cher- 
bourg Arsenal surrendered this 
afternoon "giving the Americans 
complete control of the city after 
more than 36 hours of bitter 
street fighting.” 

Allied headquarters spokesmen 
estimated unofficially that 32,000 
German prisoners had been tak- 
en on the beachhead thus far. 
At the same time it was disclosed 
that the 79th, 4th and 9th di- 
visions comprised the U. S. 7th 
Corps which liberated Cherbourg. 

Pushing forward in a driving 
rain west of Caen, the British- 
Canadian force took the towns 
of Fontenay, Juvigny and Bret- 
teville and completed the oc- 
cupation of Tilly. 

A British general just back 
from a tour of the battlefront 
in the sector today said: "It’s 
a big affair. There have been 
few bigger shows of its kind in 
this war. Things are shaping up 
well.” 

The attack on the long static 


(Continued on page 4) 


Party Votes 
On Platform 


CHICAGO, June 27 — The 
fast-moving Republican conven- 
tion was expected today to re- 
ceive and approve the 1944 plat- 
forny on which a committee 
headed by Sen. Robert Taft of 
Ohio has been hard at work be- 
hind the scenes. 

(Because of the difference in 
time—seven hours—between: Italy 
and Chicago, news of the plat- 
form's adoption won’t reach here 
until some time Wednesday. — 
Editor.) 

Committee members have 
given special attention to—and 
had some arguments over—the 
foreign-policy plank, According 
to several reports, some Repub- 
lican leaders (in addition to 
Wendell L. Willkie, who has 
condemned it publicly) have 
been sniping at the plank, which 
is said to propose U. 8S. partici- 
pation in an international ‘or- 
ganization provided with "peace 
ew, to preserve world secu- 
rity. 

Some Republicans, it is said, 
want the plank carved in sim- 
pler language. 

A plank wooing the votes of 
Soldiers and their dependents 
is considered @ certainty, while 
it is also believed that the plat- 
form calls for "adequate pro- 
tective tariffs” and for crop 
controls to deal with unwieldy 
farm surpluses. 

Other predictions are that the 
Platform endorses reciprocal 
trade agreements—if they are 
mutually beneficial and sanc- 
tioned by Congress—and an in- 
ternational "private air trans- 
port system,” plus adequate for- 
eign air bases for national de- 
defenses. 


Escort Sunk 
_, WASHINGTON, June 27— The 
1erican destroyer escort, Fech- 
teler, was sunk in the Mediter- 
nae duging — as a result of 
chi: e part- 
ment oudutaaced. api ‘ 














Dewey Works 
At Albany Desk. 


ALBANY, N. Y., June 27 — 
Gov. Thomas E. Dewey, who 
may find himself the Republi- 
can nominee for President this 
week, returned to his desk in 
the executive chamber Monday 
after a weekend spent at his 
Pawling, N. ¥., farm. Still mak- 
ing no public acknowledgement 
of his position as the odds-on 
favorite to cop the nomination, 
Gov. Dewey said he shot a round 
of golf Sunday and entertained 
neighbors. 

A friend explained the gov- 
ernor had not attended church 
as planned because he had 
stayed up way past his bed- 
time Saturday to talk long-dis- 
tance with members of the New 








York GOP delegation in Chicago. 





GENERAL Konstantin Ro 
kossovsky directs the Soviet 
army which took Zhiobin. 





GOP On Way Back 
To Power--Warren 


CHICAGO, June 22 — With 
nearly all political observers 
agreed that Gov. Thomas E. 
Dewey of New York has more 
than enough votes to win the 
GOP convention when the dele- 
gates begin voting Wednesday, 
the party’s keynoter, Gov. Earl 
Warren of California, last night 
told the convention that the Re- 
publican party was on its way 
back to power. 

The speech by Gov. Warren, 
a favorite to win second place 
on the ticket, was the highlight 
of yesterday’s smooth-running 
proceedings in the Chicago Sta- 
dium. 

Gov. Warren told the conven- 
tion that it is "our job to get 
our boys back home again vic- 
torious and with speed—to open 
the door for all Americans and 
open it not just for jobs but for 
the opportunity to make and 
guard peace so wisely and so well 
this time that it will be the last 
time that American homes are 
called upon to give their sons 


tragedy of war.” 

The Californian denounced 
what he called the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration’s "arrogant power 
and intoxicated bureaucracy.” 
But his 4,000-word speech was 
made up not of attacks on the 





Task Force 
Raids Guam 


PEARL HARBOR, June 27— 
New attacks have been made on 
Guam and Rota Islands by planes 
from the American task force 
operating in the Marianas, Ad- 
miral Chester W. Nimitz an- 
nounced last night, adding that 
our ground forces had scored 
additional gains in virtually all 
fighting areas on Saipan. 

The admiral said Marines had 
won control of Magicienne Bay, 
and the Kagman Peninsula was 
now entirely in our hands. In 
their continued advance on Sai- 
pan, U. S troops captured 40 
Jap tanks and knocked out 36 
others. 

At Guam and Rota our airmen 
shot down nine Jap planes and 
damaged landing strips and sup- 
ply buildings. 

A communique from General 
Douglas MacArthur disclosed 
creation of a new air arm in 
the Pacific, the Far Eastern Afr 
Force, to be commanded by Lt. 
Gen, George Kenney. The new 
command will embrace the 5th 
and 13th U. S. Air Forces and 








Democratic party but chiefly of 
praise for his own party and as- 
surances that the Republicans 
know how to and will bring about 
lasting peace with victory and 
good postwar conditions for busi- 
ness, labor and farmer alike. 

He said: "We are here to make 
the road on which America can 
march toward victory, toward op- 


portunity, toward peace, Certainly 


we are not here to look for the 
(Continued on page 4) 
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_ Vehedule _ 





on candidates 





will have headquarters in Aus- 
tralia, bie - 


J 


CHICAGO, June 27—Here’s the 
schedule of future events at the 
1944 Republican convention. 

WEDNESDAY — Voting begins 
for Presidential 
nomination. (Names of Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey of New York, 


and daughters to the agony and/Goy, John W. Bricker of Ohio 


and Lt. Cmdr. Harold E. Stassen 
of Minnesota will be placed in 
nomination. Political observers, 
according to the Associated Press, 
expect Gov. Dewey to be nomin- 
ated before the day ends.) 

THURSDAY—Voting expected 
to open on nominee for Vice 
President. (Gov. Warren, Gov. 
Dwight Griswold of Nebraska 
and Gov. Simeon Willis of Ken- 
tucky are regarded as among 
leading candidates.) 
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Russians Swocp South 
Toward Minsk Railway 


BULLETIN 
MOSCOW, June 27—Soviet troops have captured 
Orsha, powerful German stronghold covering the ap- 
proaches to Minsk, Marshal Joseph Stalin announced 
tonight in a special order of the day. 


.MOSCOW, June 27—Russian treops, smashing 40 
miles past captured Vitebsk, have reached a point anly 


\Yanks Move 


On Leghorn 


(See map on page 3) 

ADVANCED ALLIED HEAD- 
QUARTERS, June 27—With the 
Tyrrhenian coast still the weakest 
part of the German line, Yanks 
of the 5th Army yesterday moved 
up Highway 1 some ten miles 
north of Piombino, advancing to 
within 35 miles of the port of 
Leghorn. 

In the central sector all resis- 
tance was finally wiped out in 
the "Little Cassino” town of Chi- 
usi, but 8th Army Tommies met 
the same _ strong’ opposition 
around Lake ‘Trasimeno and 
above Perugia. The Adriatic situ- 
ation showed no change, 

18ST ARMORED IN 

It was announced today that 
the Ist Armored Division, vet- 
erans of North Africa, has been 
providing tank support for the 
5th Army. The Ist played a ma- 
jor part in the present offensive, 
breaking through the German line 
west of Colli Laziali and sending 
one of the first patrols into Rome 

East of Highway 1, Yank armor 
and infantry took Campiglia and 
smashed into Montieri, ten miles 
northeast of Massa, after a bit- 
ter 18-hour attack. When the GIs 
got into Montieri before dawn 
yesterday, they found little of 
the town remaining. The Jerries 
had reduced most of it to rubble 
in an unsuccessful attempt to 
stop our tanks. 

Another first for the combat 
engineers was revealed with the 
announcement that the 89th Com- 
bat Engineer Regiment was the 
outfit that occupied Piombino 
Sunday, 





Ceiling Price On Jeeps 

WASHINGTON, June 27 — 
Profiteering in jeeps for civilian 
use has been stopped by the 
Office of Price Administration. 
Although only a few jeeps are 
available to civilians, the OPA 
has set a ceiling price of 600 





dollars on a 1941 model. 





Infantry Takes Breather 


Aiter Four Days In Hills 


By Sgt. DAVID GOLDING 
Stars and Stripes Staff Writer 


WITH THE 5TH ARMY, June 
25 (Delayed)—This morning, for 
the first time in four days and 
nights, this forward regimental 
CP,is taking a breather. All the 
objectives in the high hills in- 
land, about ten miles north of 
Follonica, were reached last night 
according to plan. 

These men, who were one of 
the first combat units through 
Rome during the early hours of 
June 4, are now getting farther 
and farther away from the Italian 
capital. Their only worry as they 
drive ahead steadily, it seems, is 
whether the are ever going to 
get a chance to revisit the Eternal 
City. 

They have marched more than 
50 miles during the past four days, 
most of the time through thick- 


matted underbrush which makes 
walking extremely tough. 

In this sector there are a series 
of hills running at right angles 
to the sea. The infantrymen have 
been clearing out the rear guards 
left on the hills during the day, 
usually cutting across the valleys 
at night. All the time they have 
been well-supported by the artil- 
lery unit under the command of 
Lt. Col. John Gree, Abilene, Tex- 
as. The artillery has been bring- 
ing up the batteries with the for- 
ward regimental CP, which has 
been right behind the attacking 
units. Since every CP has been 
an excellent OP, the batteries are 
in a position where they can do 
the most good. 

The TJs. and tanks also have 





_ (Continued on Page 3), 


32 miles from the Polish 
border, a Reuter’s corre- 
spondent reported  to- 
night. 

The report placed the hard- 
driving Soviets 20 miles from 
the German fortress of Lepel, 
which lies 12 miles east of the 
1939 Polish frontier. 

Still other large detachments 


of Soviet infantry and armor 
were reported turning south 
from Vitebsk in a drive aimed 


at the main Minsk-Moscow rail 
line. 

Simultaneously, a third Rus- 
sian force drove toward the 
Dnieper River in the vicinity of 
Mogilev. advancing to within six 
miles of the city, and a fourth 
column pushed to within two 
miles of Orsha after cutting the 
Orsha-Lepel rail line. 

Mogilev and Orsha are the last 
remaining buttresses of the shat- 
tered defense line which had 
been constructed in depth to 
guard the approaches to the Ger- 
man Reich. 

The advance on Orsha placed 
the Red Army in the middle of 
one of the Luftwaffe’s largest 
concentrations of airfields. Orsha 
has been the base for long-dis- 
tance raids on the Russian hin-_ 
terland, 

(Continued on page 4) 


Willkie Raps 
GOP Plank 


NEW YORK, June 27—Wendell 
L. Willkie, the GOP 1940 Presi- 
dential nominee who withdrew as 
a 1944 candidate for the nomin- 
ation after losing out to Gov. 
Thomas E. Dewey in Midwest 
primaries, became a_ politica 
storm center today when he pub- 
licly criticized his party’s pro- 
posed foreign relations plank. 

Mr. Willkie told reporters that 
someone in Chicago had read to 
him over the telephone a copy 





of the proposed plank (which has 


yet to reach the convention 
floor). Without revealing what 
it said, Mr. Willkie declared that 
he didn’t like the plank on the 
ground that it did not provide 
"an effective international force 
for the suppression of aggression.” 

He proposed immediate crea- 
tion of a United Nations Council 
as the first step toward forma- 
tion of a general international 
organization, Mr. Willkie said that 
postwar "decisions should not and 
must not be made by three or 
four great powers alonc.” 

Mr. Willkie’s criticism of the 
GOP immediately aroused mtu-h 
political speculation. Some ob- 
servers took the view that the 
1940 nominee, who is now writing 
a column for several newspapers, 
might not support his party. It 
was noted, on the other hand, 
that Mr. Willkie has also crit- 
icized Democratic foreign policy. 


"Reached The Dawn’ 


BRISBANE, June 27— Prime 
Minister John Curtin of Ausitra- 
lia, referring to the war with 
Japan, said yesterday: "We have 
passed through the twilight and 
have reached the dawn.” He made 


-_|the statement on his return ‘o 


Australia from a trip to the U. S 





and Britain, or “~nieei* hes 
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++ MAIL CALL -- |E 





: Questions 
Dear Editor: 

A five striper and myself have 
a@ little wager on two questions 
which we are sure your expert 
advice could settle. The first is 
whether or not Rudolph Valen- 
tino was ever in talkies and the 
second is where is the coldest 
place in the world. I say Si- 
beria, he says the South Pule, 
and 1 say that Rudy mever played 
in talkies. 

—Pvt. H. W. Perkins 
T-Sgt Keily Corbett 

This edition of The Stars and 
Stripes hasn’t much expert ad- 
vice to give on anything because 
so far it lacks reference books. 
However, Valentino died in 1926, 
which, we seem to remember, was 
before the talkies really got go- 
ing. The World Almanac says that 
the average temperature (centi- 
grade) of the South Pole is minus 
25; the average temperature of 
the North Pole, minus 22.7. If 
anybody can be more specific, 
let him speak the hell up.—Editor. 


Proclamation 
Dear Editor: 

We would like to have you 
settle an argument. The question 
is the exact date of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, and if 
possible the reference from which 
the information was obtained. 

—Sgt. J. F. PATTERSON 

According to the World Alma- 
mac, the only reference work we 
now have here, President Lin- 
coln’s Emancipation Proclamation, 
declaring slaves in ten southern 
states forever free, was issued 
on Jan. 1, 1863. A preliminary 
proclamation, announcing his in- 
tent, was issued on Sept. 22, 1862. 
~— Editor. 


Men of Green Bay 
Dear Editor: 

I am writing an article for 
my home town paper, The Green 
Bay (Wis.) Press-Gazette, in 
which I hope to name as many 
as possible of the Green Bay 
men who are serving in this 
theater. I would appreciate it 
if anyone from Green Bay or 
vicinity would write me and in- 
clude the following information: 
Full name and rank, next of kin, 
home address. Also include what 
kind of work you are doing 
now (infantry, artillery, Navy, 
etc.) amd any experiences you 
have had which would make in- 
teresting reading. 
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RADIO PROGRAM: 


MOS3ILE AMERICAN 
EXPEDITIONARY STATION 
FIFTH ARMY, APO 464 
Kitocyctes 1530 Meters 196 

pon WEDNESDAY, JUNE 2TH 





6:00__ Reveille Revels 
6:30.News (BBC) 
6:45_Reveille Revels 
$:00-_News (BBC) 
6:15—Sign Off 
10:¢0h—_Sound Off 
10:15--News (USA) 
srge—gue Tonics 
1:00._Ted Steele's Novatone 
11:30—-Melody Round Up ~~ 
11 :45—nior's Jive Session 
aie Highlights 


12:}—Personal Album 
12:30—Lunch n With Lopes 
1:0—News (BBC) 

1:15—GI Jive 

1:30_Pied Pipers 
1:45—Novelty Orch. 
2:00.Music of the Masters 
2:30._The Juke Box 
3:-—News (BBC) 
$:15—-Hi-Lo.Jack and a Dame 


3:30—The Lone Ranger 

4:00—.Radio News Reel (BBC) 

4:15 Kddie Duchin at the Piano 
4:30—-News (CRS) 

4:45-—Sopgs by Barry Wood 

5: The Rhythm Club 
§:30—Carnival of Music 

6:00-_World News and Sports Resume 


(AFRS) 

6:15—Fred Waring Show 
6 :560—Mail Call Show 
7:00—Burns and Allen Show 
7:30.Kay Kyser Show 
§:_Ole” Oaken Bucket 
o:00..News Headlines 
9:05.Red Skelton Show 
9 .30——spotlight Bands 
%:46-_News (USA) 

10 :0_.Comedy Caravan 
10:30me Nite Stand 
11:00_.News (USA) 
31:15 Musical Tour 








ynolds, Jack md, Cpls. 
"Segnn. John Lawier. 








I am also writing an article 
of similar nature for the Apple- 
ton (Wis.) Post-Crescent, and 
any service men from Appleton, 
Neenah-Menasha or _ surround- 
ing country should send me the 
same information I have listed 
before. 

—VICTOR 1. MINAHAN, dr. 
2nd it. infantry 


forwarded to him by Stars and 
Stripes.— Editor. 





Where’s Brooklyn? 
Dear Editor: 

In the course of recent bul! 
sessions, somehow we got into 
an argument over whether 
Brooklyn is on the island of 
Long Island. Would you please 
tell us where that notorious 
borough is. 

—Pvts. ALTSCHULER, FORT- 
HOFFER AND MAIORCA 


Last time we saw it, beautiful 
Brooklyn was on notorious Long 
Island.— Editor. 


AA Men See 
Flak From Air 


WITH THE 5TH ARMY—It de- 
pends on how you lovuk at it— 
and when you look at a flak 
burst, the ack-ack mei them- 
selves now agree, it’s better to 
watch them from the ground 
then to watch them con.ing up 
at you in the sky: 

Recently returned from Sar- 
dinia, where they have been on 
detached service with a bomb 
group, several AA officers anu 
enlisted men agree that a mis- 
sion or two in a medium bomber 
was all they needed to be con- 
vinced that the air corps life is 
not an easy one. 

The temporary transfers of 
personnel from air to ground, 
and vice-versa, are being nego- 
tiated between the air corps and 
the artillery services to show the 
men of cach service how the 
other one lives and operates. The 
ack-ack exchanges go along on 
bomb runs, while the air corps 
men help man the flak dispen- 
sers on the ground. 

Ist Lt. John G. Kunz, Den- 
mark, Wis., was well oriented in 
how the other half lives when 
he accompanied a formation of 
20 bombers on a mission to the 
Italian seaport of Leghorn. Every 
one of the bombers was hit by 
ack-ack which was hot and heavy, 
the kind which Lt. Kunz him- 
self has been giving out to en- 
emy planes. 





Marie’s Picture 
Held For Ollie 


There's a guy named Ollie 
whose girl, ™::rie, sent him a 
large, colored photograph of 
herself. But between the States 
and Ollie, something happened 
to the picture which has been 
turned into the Stars and 
Stripes and will be forwarded 
to Ollie as soon as he writes 
for it. 

S-Set. Robert A. Durkee, Dul- 
uth, Minn., dropped his wailet 
into e bowl in a Rome restau- 
rant where it was found by Eu- 
gene Leonardi, who turned it 
in to Stars and Stripes. The 
wallet contains @ 20-dollar bill, 
papers and pictures. 

LOST: Pay card and passport 
near Vittorio Emmanuelle monu- 
ment. Pvt. Edward J. Sitefano- 
wicz. 

Pfc. Gerald Gerzog is look- 
for his friend, Lt. Col. Mel 
Stark. 

FOUND: Articles belonging to 
a U. S. soldier, Robert F. Belles. 
Property may be had by calling 
Capt. Groom, Alexandria Hotel 
on Vittore Veneto and establish- 





Letters to Lt. Minahan will be day. A runner for his infantry 





Flashes From 
The Front 


THESE DAYS, T-5 CALVIN W. 
Rushford, a loyal citizen of Ver- 
mont, stationed at an evacuation 
hospital is walking in the clouds. 
Even things like orders from his 
superiors hardly disturb him. It 
all started when he became en- 
raptured over Judy Garland’s 
performance in a recent picture. 
He sat down and wrote her a 
fan letter. In very short order, 
T-5 Rushford not only received a 
personal reply but an auto- 
graphed photo which hangs over 

is cot. 





—o—— 
REMNANTS OF THE 162nd 
Turcoman Division, are all over 
the place. Even the second bat- 
talion aid station of an infantry 
regiment captured 19 of them. 

—_ 0-—— 

Pfe. THOMAS FURMANEK, 
Wilkes Barre, Pa., doesn’t know 
whether to feel pleased or in- 
sulted as a result of his experi- 
ence with the Tedeschi the other 


unit, the soldier could not re- 
tire since he was pinned down 
by MG fire. He was captured by 
the Tedeschi and taken to their 
dugout. With them, he sp2ut the 
night avoiding our artillery. He 
noticed the Tedeschi devoted a 
great deal of their time to brush- 
ing their hair and wasl.ing their 
socks. When the Tedeschi moved 
out in the morning they told Pfc. 
Furmanek to remain benind since 
they had no use for him. The 
soldier recovered fis radio and 
carbine, which he hid, and re- 
turned to his camp. "I’m happy 
to be back.” he counmented, "bu. 
I’m just a little bit peeved at be- 
ing dismissed so lightly, even by 
the Tedeschi” 
ees 0 

A MESS SERGEANT’S DESIRE 
to shoot some Germans saved his 
comrades from being fired on 
from the rear. Tired of his re1.- 
line activity, S-Sgt Cyrus G. 
Reeves, Breckenbridge, Texas, 
moved up With an assault platoon 
of an infantry company, The Jer- 
ries were entrenched ahead. The 
men passed through the field, no- 
ticed two of them lying motion- 
less near a machine gun. But 
they were faking, waiting to put 
their gun into action on the ad- 
vancing American troops. Sgt. 
Reeves shot both of them dead. 
Now the Sgt. is back among 
his pots and stoves content with 
his own little world. 


Ciano Shrank 
FromExecution 


ROME, June 27—The execu- 
tion last summer of Count Gal- 
eazzo Ciano, son-in-law of Beni- 
to Mussolini, and General Emil- 
io De Bono who were shot at 
Verona because they "betrayed 
Fascism” was filmed, according 
to a London Times’ correspon- 
dent here. 

The accused did not take the 
sentence seriously, the writer was 
told by someone who saw the 
Pictures, but when the priest 
came to visit them to prepare 
for the execution the next day, 
De Bono took the news well, de- 
claring "they are only stealing 
the fag end of my life.” 

Ciano, on the other hand, was 
said to have completely lost his 
nerve and begged to be allowed 
to cable Hitler. Hitler however, 
showed no interest, and the next 
morning Ciano had to be car- 
Tied to the place of execution. 








Cargoces By. Air 
Increase!ini1944 


WASHINGTON, June 27—U. S. 
air cargo planes transported more 
than 10,500,000 pounds of strategic 
war materials to Russia, Britain 
and the United’ States during the 
first three months of this year, 
the Office of War Information dis- 
closed this week. In March alone, 
the total cargo carried by air was 
1,200,000 pounds larger than for 
the entire first three months of 
last year. 

Most of the cargoes flown from 
China to India across the Hima- 
layas were given priority as need- 
ed for Allied war industries and 
were trans-shipped to the United 
States, the United Kingdom and 
the Soviet Union. 

Contributing to the success of 
the U. S. air cargo program, the 
Office of War Information said, 
were the Army and Navy, and 


... By BILL MAULDIN 























heard about 


“Hell, it’s last month’s paper. That rear guard on 139 shoulda 


it by now.” 





The jeep whirled by in a cloud 
of dust, hitting 45. An Italian 
farmer with a grizzled beard, half 
asleep on the seat of his horse 
carriage, moved past slowly. Then 
came a young Italian business- 
man with horn-rimmed glasses 
and a gold tooth, fiercely pedal- 
ing his bicycle. As he came 
around the prime mover, he 
glanced up quickly, grappled with 
his handlebars, glanced up again 
and then went by. 

"Big Jim” Cicerelli looked 
down on the road with the glance 
of a father surveying his children, 
and shifted into second. The giant 
Corbett picked up speed. 

"We give them the privilege,” 
said "Big Jim.” ’ You've got to be 
awful careful you don’t hurt any- 
one. You've got to look for the 
wires overhead and for the rear 
blade of the ‘bulldozer sticking 
out. I wish someone would tell 
Signal Corps to put their over- 
head wires up a little higher. We 
have to stoop to get under them.” 
The six-ton Corbett, hauling a 
13-ton bulldozer in the trailer be- 
hind it, is not the biggest thing 
on the road, according to T-4 
Cicerelli. 

The biggest thing on the road 
is the Lorrainé Quick Way Truck 
Crane, and one of its drivers is 
Zip Lopo. Zip is a 31-year-old 
Pfc. from New York. It was his 
day off and he was riding along 


Biggest Thing On Road 


By Sgt. MILT LEHMAN 
Stars and Stripes Staff Writer 


im the cab of the Corbett with | 


"Big Jim.” 

"Compared to the crane,” said 
Zip, "everything else is a@ toy. 
After hours when I get in a jeep, 
I’ve got to keep steering like hell 
to keep it on the road. I’m always 
thinking it’s going to run away.” 

The Lorraine Crane and truck, 
he says, weigh 23 tons, but with 
all its equipment aboard—the 
clam shell, the dipper stick and 
the drag line for dreging creeks 
—it adds up to 40 tons. The 
crane, loaded, makes two miles 
on a gallon of gas. Its’ tank 
holds 85 gallons. Its tires take 
85 pounds of air, its radiator 
gulps down 15 gallons of water 
and its oil system requires 17 
quarts to keep going. 

"The crane,” says Zip, "has been 
in on every landing but the sec- 
ond front. At Anzio, we came 
ashore while German guns were 
going off and buildings were fall- 
ing apart all around us. They 
never touched us.” 

‘Driving the biggest thing on the 
road makes a man tolerant, and 
Zip is a tolerant man. "When a 
jeep comes rushing by, you know 
it’s got to make time, so you cive 
it the road,” he says. "Drivers re- 
spect us. A two and one-haig ton 
truck might get smart with j<cps, 
but they don’t get smart with us. 

"The other engineers call us the 
HE boys,” Zip said. "We never 





have trouble bumming a meal.” 








t Poets 





 Pupten 





Postwar Plan 


Every fellow when he can 
Likes to express his opinion 

Of the postwar plan. 

I like to express 

What I want to say 

Of what I expect when I return 
To the good old U. S. A. 


I don’t want any limousines 

Or be a millionaire. . 

Or have magnificent mansions 
For stately affairs. 

I don’t want to be one 

Of the lordly 400 set, 

To have society friends, who'd 
only be pests. 


I just want a job with a decent 


wage 
Hard work or not, I just want it 
that way. 
I'd like a garden with a nice 
le home; 


Something I really can call my 
own. 


For friends just give me the ones 
I have now 

Who don’t put on airs, but are 
swell the year round. 

I’m not asking too much as you 
readily can see, 

But that’s how I hope the post- 


Prayer From A Slit 
Trench 

I know I’ve prayer too seldom, 
Lord, 

And—yes—too selfishly; 

The things I asked in prayers 
past 

Were mostly just for me. 

Tonight upon this battlefield 

My heart kneels down again 

To ask for hope which Thou alone 

May grant to fighting men, 

If I should meet with death to- 
night, 

Lord, grant that, when I go 

My heart shall know no trace of 
fear, 

My face reflect no woe. 

That I may have performed some 
deed 

Inspiring other men 

To take from my numb hand the 
torch 

And battle on. Amen. : 

—T-3 HENRY F. WRIGHT 
lilusio 

As this silver ring turns black 

My love will turn to gold. 

And tho’ its newness vanishes 

My love will never grow old! 

All this—since a  black-haired 
lass 

Whose skin was soft as flannel— 

Kissed me with a garlic breath 








war plan affects me. 
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ing identification. 


private eirlines. 


—Pvt. SEYMOUR GORDON 


Now teeth have no enamel! 
sd —Cpl. JOHN LYND 
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the dollar sign on Hazel Scott, Lena 
Horne, and that wonderful zany, Zero 


S | Mostel. They risk their business every 
time they put in new acts, yet must take 
the gamble because recognized acts cost 
too much. 

When they do get a winner, the ante is 
i promptly boosted so high they have to 
throw in their hands. 


OVERSEAS 





STAR MERCHANTS 


BY HARRY HENDERSON AND SAM SHAW 


mountains out of molehills, and 

Hollywood has been able to make 
a living at it, though we’d be the first to 
admit that Miss Betty Grable is at least a 
couple of molehills. However, the Holly- 
wood molehill situation has been growing 
desperate ever since Uncle Sam began 
scouting for talent. Characters who would 
frighten Boris Karloff are becoming ro- 
mantic stars, and Bob Goldstein, Inter- 
national Pictures talent chief, claims he 
carries a stethoscope and screen-tests any 
guy whose heart beats. It was Mr. Gold- 
stein who, as a 20th Century-Fox scout, 
saw Frank Sinatra tottering before a mike 
last winter and rushed off a wire to his 
studio: “Sign Sinatra immediately. I 
doubt if he’ll live through a second 
chorus.” 

When the Armed Forces began siphon- 
ing off the movies’ Gables, Powers, Stew- 
arts and Taylors, few felt the situation 

S would become critical. But new talent is 
the lifeblood of the movie industry, and 
today the race to find handsome 4-F char- 
acters has become almost a death strug- 
gle. Any doubt about the desperateness 
of the situation will be dispelled by Ar- 
thur Hornblow’s statement in postponing 
his $4,000,000 spectacle, Quo’ Vadis?: 
“There never was a more propitious time 
than now for a film of this type, but it is 
impossible to do justice to the casting 
with the 4-Fs that are left.” 

Nor is the problem eased by what we 
used to call the “It” girls. The established- 
stars have been getting older day by day 
for years, and it is now 1944. For many, 
the hocus-pocus of the soft-focus is at an 
end. Those are not crow’s-feet we’ve been 
seeing; they’re mud hen’s. Consider the 
nightmares of M-G-M executives who 
have been watching such stars as Norma 
Shearer, Myrna Loy, Joan Crawford, 
Greta Garbo, Mary Astor and Jeannette 
MacDonald turn into period pieces alto- 
gether. The parts that can be played by 
Mae West, Irene Dunne, Marlene Die- 
trich and Connie Bennett are extremely 
difficult to find; in fact, these ladies have 
virtualiy arrived at the stage where the 
only vehicle left for them is their life 
stories. And to top_things off, Betty Gra- 
ble, Alice Faye, Gene Tierney and Lana 
Turner have been so inconsiderate as 
- oo this critical period for mother- 

ood, 

_ The result of all this has been the most 
intensive search for new talent Hollywood 
has ever attempted. The major studios 
are shacking their scouts over hill and 
dale on the mere whisper that there is 

Something photogenic in them thar hills. 
It has been a nightmare for the profes- 
sional merchants of Venus and a field day 
for amateurs. 

Bob Goldstein puts it this way: “Every- 
one considers himself a talent scout. I 
get a dozen calls a day from friends, rela- 
tives, casual acquaintances—all of them 
insisting I gotta see their Mary Lou, who 
Is liable to be a three-year-old, an eleva- 
tor-operator or a lady sandhog.” 

Probably the two biggest unofficial tal- 
ent scouts in the country are Walter Win- 
thell and Irving Hoffman, Hollywood 
Reporter columnist, who have spotlighted 
such brilliants as Ann Sheridan, Orson 
Welles and Judy Garland. Winchell’s Tips 
to Talent Scouts get instantaneous atten- 
on from movie executives. 

Yet, as anyone can see, chasing about 
the country in this fashion won't produce 
much new talent, certainly not enough to 
meet Hollywood’s present need. On the 
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other hand, the old opportunities for next 


year’s stars to show their wares are no 
longer available. Stock, summer or win- 
ter, offers .newcomers few possibilities. 
Vaudeville, despite a halfhearted revival, 
remains mostly a vague memory. Bur- 
lesque, which produced most of America’s 
funnymen, is booming—but the accent is 
on gams instead of gags. 

Broadway is tough, for the simple rea- 
jon that producers cannot risk using an 
unknown—except for George Abbott, who 
is famous for discoveries. What happened 
during tryouts for Billy Rose’s production 
of Clash by Night is typical. A young girl 
named Kay Medford read the feminine 
lead—but sensationally. Odets, the au- 
thor, tried to insist on her for the role. 





Of the three, Dario probably does the 
most toward developing a performer, 
dressing him, smoothing his delivery and 
mannerisms, perfecting his material. He 
speaks with the authority of fifteen years 
of show business on the famous dance 
team of Dario and Diane. Three years 
ago, Dario met a skinny kid named Danny 
Kaye who had been wowing the borsch 
circuit. Good but not fully developed, 
Kaye had made a series of humorous 
shorts for Warner Brothers, all of which 
were bad. As a result, nearly everyone 
had the evil eye on him. 

The first thing Dario did was to get him 
a suit that fitted. Then he went to work 
on his routines and material. Soon Danny 
Kaye was the biggest clown in town. 
Moss Hart came six times to see what he 
couldn’t believe, then wrote him into 
Lady in the Dark. The following year 
Let’s Face It was written especially for 
him. Then Sam Goldwyn grabbed him 
for Up in Arms. So now, of course, Dario 
can’t afford him. 

Dario also developed Danny Thomas 
and Jackie Miles, two new comedians. 
Miles, a dead-pan artist with a quick lip 
who was found in a Miami honky-tonk, 
has been signed by M-G-M, and Thomas 
is currently negotiating with several com- 
panies. 

Miss Betty Hutton quit scat singing 
with Vincent Lopez to become a genuine 
performer under Dario’s tutelage. But he 
won't take credit for her success: “All she 


Dario, who developed comedians Danny Kaye and Betty Hutton at the 
Martinique, thinks zany Betty Garrett is America’s coming comedienne 


But Rose, looking at it from a cash-cus- 
tomer viewpoint, wanted a “name” in the 
part, and Tallulah Bankhead finally got 
the job. 

The only channel with a continuous 
flow of new faces is the night-club field. 
Talent scouts cover them almost nightly, 
especially in New York, because the best 
talent from all over the country flows into 
them. Most professional talent scouts, 
pooh-poohing their own jobs, say the real 
scouts are night-club proprietors who 
search for newcomers, develop them, and 
bet thejr hard-earned bar receipts on 
them. 

Of New York saloonkeepers, three are 
watched like hawks because they have 
produced many of Hollywood's latest 
bright ideas. They are Dario Borzani of 
the Martinique, who specialized in devel- 


, Monte Proser who has. 


oping 
made his Copacabana famous for beauti- 
ful girls. and Barney Josephson who put 


needed was a little direction. She is all 
talent.” 

Two other singers developed by Dario 
have since gone to Hollywood: Carlos 
Rainirez, now with M-G-M, and Dick 
Haymes, 20th Century-Fox’s entry in the 
Sinatra Handicap. The movie companies’ 
faith in Dario’s ability led one of them to 
approach him recently with a request to 
develop a singer they already had signed. 
He refused. 

In contrast to Dario’s backstage back- 
ground, Barney Josephson has none. Un- 
til five years ago, he was a wholesale 
shoe buyer. Yet his first night club, Café 
Society, was so successful he soon opened 
an uptown branch and became the only 
double saloonkeeper in New York. He 
began discovering talent because he did1’t 
have the moola to pay established per- 
formers. Using the club as a showcase, 
Josephson displayed talent the same way 
he’d shown shoes, with the accent on 


taste—a thing unheard of in the trad- 
Barney still has no formula. H~ mak 
no pretensions of being a second Ziezfel: 
simply relies on his own taste in judgir 
a performer. If he finds an act even ba 
sically good, he will back it with a mint 
of confidence and will hire the best 
coaches available. He will keep a per- 
former in whom he has confidence for 
weeks, though he draws no applese 
Nearl; all of his famous protégés, in- 
cluding Hazel Scott, Lena Horne and 
Mostel were slow starters—usually a 
fatal fault in the bar-and-grill business. 
He has broken nearly all the rules, dr- 
veloped a wealth of talent and made a 
bale of money. He has done more to dig 
nify Negro talent than anyone except 
Paul Robeson. The movie companies 
have so much respect for his judgment 
that a report of a new find starts a wrangle 
of jockeying for position that makes the 
homestretch of the Derby look like an 
Alphonse and Gast vn act. A few months 
ago, when he brought out a young girl 
Singer, nearly all the companies rushed 
to sign her without hearing a note. War- 
ners’ fervently hoped she would be a flop, 
so they could sign her for a song. Which 
is one thing the movies have against Jo- 
sephson. When he gets someone good, 
he hangs onto him, develops him into a 
personality they have to buy at a colossal 
figure, and thus completely upsets Holly- 
wood’s favorite game of discovering and 
signing people before they can command 
the big rnoney. ik 
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ment began to administer the Air 

Commerce Act of 1926 by licensing 
pilots and planes, the potential airplane 
pilot has been progressively discouraged 
by federal regulatory red tape. This is 
now about to be slashed by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, to further the com- 
merce and pleasure of flying to its maxi- 
mum possibilities after the war. But you 
won’t have to wait until then, because 
the new regulations should be effective 
six months from now. 

The proposed regulations permit any- 
one from 16 to 100 or over, to possess a 
private pilot certificate if he or she can 
satisfactorily accomplish simplified re- 
quirements. 

Before the enactment of the 1926 Air 
Commerce Act, anybody could own an 
airplane and anybody could fly one if he 
thought he knew how. Then the govern- 
ment wisely stepped in and established 
rules to govern the airworthiness of the 
aircraft and the competency of the pilot. 
The act also directed the government to 
build airways, conduct technical research 
and help establish airlines. The original 
agency in the Department of Commerce 
and its successor groups met the problem 
and did very well. 

However, as the number of pilots and 
planes increased, so did the governinent’s 
safety troubles. They were usually solved, 
it was thought, by writing another regu 
lation. Unwittingly the gucrdians of pub- 
lic safety in the air piled up prohibition 
upon prohibition until it became apparent 
to a large number of prospective but dis- 
qualified pilots that only the acme of 
twentieth-century physique and culture 
could be eligible to cruise in the sky at the 
controls of a plane. 

But in spite of the regulation-weighted 
cloak of protection thrown about the suc- 
cessful applicants, accidents continued to 
happen. They always will, says Jesse W 
Lankford, director of the Safety Bureau 
although he is quick to add that they wi! 
always happen on land and sea, too. Jes 
Lankford, who knows more about t!: 
cause of civil aviation accidents than a: 
man alive, acquired this storehouse . 
knowledge in seventeen years of stuc 
analysis and investigation of nearly 60,00 
mishaps and tragedies in civil flying. 

There are three factors that cause th 
Civil Aeronautics Board and Jesse Lani: 
ford to believe that a major shakedown © 
the regu.ations and a sifting out of ancie: 
theories and practices will benefit us a’: 

First, he says, “We are now dealin 
with the younger generation, and it he 
the inherent ability to fly. These kic 
today can put us to shame with their de 
tailed knowledge of aviation engineering 
and aircraft operation.” 


GS iinent early 1927 when the govern 


THE second motivating force behind the 
simplification of the rule book, Jess« 
continues, “is the tremendous technica: 
progress made in aircraft safety and reli 
ability. We know what an airplane will < 
and what it will take. We no longer ha, 
delicate stick and wire models w .. 
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wheezy power plants, and no airports or 
airways for safe operation. And what is 
. waiting for us when the war is won, in the 
nonspinnable types and the simplified 
‘ two-control—just a control wheel on a 
movable column and no rudder pedals; in 
fact, no rudder at all, only a fin back there 
—will make flying practically boresome.” 

And third, he says, is “the overwhelm- 
ing desire of the public to fly as a result of 
the miraculous accomplishments of the 
airplane in this war. We know we have 
the public’s support in this plan because 
it is reflected in appeals to us by people 
who haye been turned down for licenses 
or are now disqualified to make applica- 
tions. The mystery has been taken out of 
flying, and there is no justification for 
making it appear difficult, or. reserved 
only for supermen.” i 

Here is what Jesse and his staff in the 
Safety Bureau propose: 

Reduce the minimum age for a private 
pilot certificate from 18 to 16 years. Al- 
though a youth of 16 can now receive a 
student permit, he must wait until he is 18 
before he can get his private pilot license, 
no matter how good he is in training. 

Eliminate the specific requirement that 
a etudent or private pilot must be able 
to read, write, speak and understand the 
English language. This would permit, 
for example, a mute who is otherwise 
qualified and could pass the necessary 
examinations, to obtain a private (not 
commercial) pilot certificate. 

Simplify the physical requirements by 
one of two methods: The first is to require 
a physical examination every two years by 

, the pilot’s family physician, in place of the 
| annual checkup by a government-designated 
doctor. The alternative is for a physical ex- 
amination by a government ted phy- 
sician at the time the certificate is first issued 
and no more thereafter. From then on out, 
it would be the pilot’s own responsibility not 
to fly if his physical condition fell below what 
he knew it should be. And in either case, it 


is proposed that the examination be more’ 
general and consist of a determination that 
the applicant has adequate eyesight and no 
ailments which might cause him to become 
suddenly incapacitated. 

For private flying, this opens up the op- 
portunity to thousands of potential pilots who 
have been ruled out by physical imperfec- 
tions, but who in the opinion of the Safety 
Board are just as safe in an airplane as at 
the wheel of an automobile. 

Aeronautical knowledge requirements also 
are to be knocked down. To pass a private 
pilot’s test now, the student must devour six 
and a half pounds of books and documents, 
most of which he forgets the moment he has 
passed his test. As a substitute for this, there 
is in preparation by the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, the administrative agency of the 
policy-making Civil Aeronautics Board, a 
pamphlet which the applicant could read in 
thirty minutes or really digest in a couple of 
hours. , 

Lastly, the flying experiercs necessary to 
get the coveted ticket would be so revised 
that, if an applicant really worked at it, he 
could accomplish the course in two weeks. It 
is proposed that a total of thirty hours of 
flying experience be logged, ten of which 
would be dual instruction. The rules now say 
forty-three hours—eight of them dual. Un- 
der the new plan, if a student shows enough 
aptitude to solo in two hours, he could be 
turnedloose then, but he must work in the 
remaining eight hours of dual instruction be- 
fore he will be licensed. 

If the student can pass this flight test, Mr. 
Lankford believes he will be fortified with 
sufficient fundamentals to keep him out of 
trouble—if he wants to avoid trouble. And 
on this point, Jesse is philosophical. His rec- 
ords tell him that no matter how forcefully 
certain rules have been hammered home at 
pilots, there have been and always will be 
accidents due to violation of the Very ones 
set up for their safety. 

“The careless human in an airplane is not 
one bit different from the careless motorist, 
and the result is always the same,” says 
Jesse. ... F.R.N. 
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HE whole world accepts Adolf Hit- 
"Tiers conviction and execution as a 

foregone conclusion. But is it? Back 
in 1919, the victorious Allies indicted the 
Kaiser for “a supreme offense against in- 
ternational morality and the sanctity of 
treaties.” Holland, however, refused ex- 
tradition on the ground that treaty- 
breaking was not listed as a crime either 
in Dutch law or in the various conven- 
tions that governed the conduct of na- 
tions. As a result William Hohenzollern 
lived out a long, pleasant life in Doorn, 
his chateau a shrine to which German 
leaders repaired with true religious de- 
votion. ° 

Profiting by this example, may it not be 
wise to proceed against the Fuehrer as a 
common murderer, no more entitled to 
sanctuary than was Louis (Lepke) Buch- 
alter or any other homicidal gangster? 
Instead of any indictment based on vio- 
lated treaties with Poland, Russia, 
France, Czechoslovakia, Denmark and 
Norway, is it not better to arraign him for 
the assassinations in which he himself 
took part, or that he ordered personally? 
Why dignify him as a war lord when it is 
possible to hang him as headman in a 
German version of Murder, Incorporated? 
As a brutal racketeer who killed out of his 
hates, his fears and even his suspicions? 

Take the case of Mathias Erzberger, 
Germany’s greatest statesman, shot from 
ambush because he had signed the Treaty 
of Versailles. Ulrich Xlintsch, arrested 
for the cowardly crime, was Hitler’s inti- 
mate and leader of his private army. Not 
only did the Fuehrer force his release but 
thanked him publicly for his “splendid 
services” and cheered when Storm Troop- 
ers carried Klintsch around the hall on 
their shoulders. One year later, Walter 
Rathenau, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
met death at the hands of Brown Shirt as- 
eassins. Two were killed resisting arrest, 
and when the Fuehrer came into power, 
one of his first acts was to raise monu- 
ments in their honor. Publicly, and for all 
to hear, he deciared that “only the repub- 
lican mind of guilt-conscious small ras- 
cals condemned assassination.” 

As late as 1932, Hitler still murdered as 
a matter of daily routine, seemingly in- 
toxicated by the smell of blood. Hundreds 
of his enemies were shot or stabbed, and 
one particular case even sent a shudder 
through the nation. 

In the dead of night, five Storm Troop- 
ers broke into a home in Upper Silesia 
and dragged a miner by the name of 
Pietrzuch from his bed. Before the eyes 
of his anguished family, they stamped on 
his face and chest with their heavy boots 
until they waded in bloody pulp. 

The brutes were arrested, and a court 
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found them guilty, whereupon Hitler de- 
nounced the judges as “traitors to the Fa- 
therland” and sent the murderers this 
telegram: “My comrades! In the face of 
this most hideous blood sentence I feel 
myself bound to you in unlimited loyalty. 
In our movement, comradeship does not 
cease when someone makes a mistake.” 
Moreover, on coming to be Chancellor, 
he pardoned all five and gave them high 
place in his immediate entourage. 

For sheer blood lust, however, the 
“purge” of 1934 has no parallel in history. 
And Adolf Hitler led it in person, brain- 
ing defenseless men with his loaded crop! 
With his own hands he tore open the door 
of the room where Ernst Roehm, once his 
closest friend, lay sleeping. Granted that 
the creature was a pervert and a butcher, 
well deserving death, they filled him with 
bullets as he begged for mercy. Granted 
that General von Schleicher planned be- 
trayal, he had a right to trial in open coutt. 
Instead of that, they shot him down and 
killed his wife as she tried to protect her 
husband. 

All through the night without sleep, 
and all through the day without rest, Hit- 
ler hurried from place to place, command- 
ing Goering and Himmler to swifter and 
more deadly action. One hundred and 
fifty men, imprisoned in a coal cellar, 
were taken out four at a time and placed 
before a firing squad. By late afternoon, 
the yard was so foul with blood and torn 
flesh that the executioners sickened and 
had to be changed at regular intervals. 
All of those killed had been Hitler’s com- 
rades and were largely responsible for his 
elevation to power. 

Personal revenge, as well as political 
reasons, entered into many of the butch- 
eries. Back in 1923, General Gustav vor 
Kahr had smashed Hitler’s beer-hall 
Putsch. For this, the feeble old man was 
dragged from his home and chopped to 
pieces with an ax. Father Bernhard 
Stempfie was supposed to have read 4 
letter written by the Fuehrer to his niece 
—a letter in which there was more than 4 
hint of incest—and some days after the 
purge, the body of the priest was found in 
a wood, not only mutilated but bullet- 
riddled. 

These are the crimes for which he 
should be condemned. Not after victory 
but now/ All necessary proof of guilt s 
provided by his own schizophrenic boasts; 
and a meeting of the United Nations caf 
brand him as a fugitive from justice 
whose execution only waits on capture. 

True, his treacheries and lusts have 
drenched a world in blood, but how much 
better to let him go down into history 9 

murderous gangster—not as a Genghie 
or a Napoleon! ... Gc. 
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wanted rately to 
but tact restrained her. 
she choked. 


“are you allright right?” Tom gave 


ILLUSTRATED BY TOD DRAZ 


BY HILDA COLE ESPY 


Stories have been written 
about ladies attacked by me- 
grims, by Nazis, by dragons 
even—but this is probably the 
first about a lady who was at- 
tacked by a mattress. And a 
persistent mattress it was, too 


as if it were a trussed corpse falling 

out of a closet. Slowly its binding 
cords broke and it pitched forward, seem- 
ing for a moment to spring at Fitzy. Then 
it sprawled on the floor of her one-room 
apartment. 

Fitzy screamed and jumped, backing 
into a small ‘tableful of plants which 
jtipped, then crashed. So she screamed 
again. Then she did a kind of stamping 
jig on the floor and howled like a dog at a 
‘possum hunt. She was a little girl, about 
five feet tall, wearing a housecoat with 
great big daisies on it and a pair of horn- 
rimmed glasses which also seemed big on 
so small a person. Her eyes and her fists 
were both clenched shut and she was 
howling and jigging up and down when 
the doorbell rang. 

The rapidity with which Fitzy seized 
‘control would have astonished a Yogi. 
|For an instant she stopped breathing al- 
together. Then she stepped forward, 
breathing evenly, and opened the apart- 
ment door. 

It serves me right, Fitzy thought as 
she looked up at the tall, solemn Air 
Corps boy who stood in her doorway. She 
should have known the indulgent good 
angel of the Fitzpatricks would send her 
aman in this extremity. Instead of trust- 
ing to luck she had gotten all riled up 
and now here he was and here she was, 
a perfect sight, with her eyes damp and 
her hands pushing her hair back. 

“Hello,” said Fitzy. 

“Hello,” said two voices. And then she 
realized that he wasn’t alone. He was 
practically as tall as a church steeple 
and his little comrade was on another 
level, so Fitzy had taken no notice of her 
‘until now. She was a lovely little blonde 
with taffy hair and the complexion of a 
‘three-year-old child and a superior little 
Smile which seemed to say, “Roses are 
‘red, violets are blue, and I am about six 
‘times cuter than you.” 

“My name is Tom Scott,” the Air 
Corps man was saying. “Becky Scott’s 


Psat watched Josephine’s mattress 


‘brother.” 


“Well, for goodness’ sakes!” exclaimed 
Fitzy. Now she was wondering how she 
could get out of inviting them into her 
favaged living room. 

He grinned. “I told Becky I'd look you 
up.” He made an awkward gesture. 
“This is Miss Barker.” 

“How do you do, Miss Barker?” Fitzy 
sized her up as a deb—as an anything- 
but-poor little rich girl. “Won’t you come 
in and have a beer—or at least a ciga- 
|Tette?” She stepped aside to let them in. 


| “My—my apartment is a little upset. 


“Well, we'll just stay a few seconds.” 
Tom masterfully swung Miss Barker 
through the door ahead of him. “Thought 
you might like to know the latest about 
Becky. She’s expecting a baby.” 

“No! It seems just like yesterday we 
Were holding up our end of the daisy 
chain and making plans for our futures—” 

Fitzy’s voice trailed off as she watched 
Miss Barker picking her way through the 
debris like a fastidious pussycat. She 
chose @ little Victorian chair and pro- 
ceeded to sit for her portrait in it. 


THE 


MALIGNANT 


MATTRESS 





“Say,” Tom Scott frowned, noticing the 
mattress. “What happened? 

He had a simple, but somehow world- 
shaking voice. 

“I have an old school friend, Jose- 
phine,” Fitzy replied starkly. “Your sis- 
ter, Becky, would know her. Well, when 
Josephine broke up her home here to be 
an Army wife, she parked furniture with 
all her friends. I got her mattress,” 


rom SCOTT glanced at Fitzy’s hand, 

reaching out for the cigarette box. She 
knew that he had seen it tremble. Tom 
understood that tremble. He came from 
the same sort of large family she did, 
where mother occasionally “got upset” 
and sisters frequently wept. Since she 
was trying to sound smartly humorous, 
the fact that he- understood her per- 
fectly was galling. 

“Now Josephine is settled,” Fitzy went 
on, catching her breath, “and so she 
wants her mattress again. So I was try- 
ing to roll it and tie it and tag it for 
traveling. Then the strings broke and it 
sprang at me.” 

Tom was shaking his head in male 
amusement. She had forgotten that men 
often saw something funny in situations 
which would seem to her to be all pathos 
and a yard wide. But then she had prac- 
tically forgotten what men were like 
since all of her beaux got into uniform. 

“My goodness—why didn’t you get a 
man to help you?” Miss Barker asked. 

“You haven’t noticed a scarcity of 

men?” Fitzy countered testily. 
. Miss Barker skipped that, as any su- 
pericr little beauty would, and Fitzy 
watched Tom sail his cap across the 
room into her one easy chair. He un- 
buttoned his tunic, grinning. 

“Watch me,” he said. 

Watching him gave Fitzy a faint, 
dreamy feeling as if someone were strok- 
ing her forehead. He rolled up the mat- 
tress as if it were icebox cake, then 
turned his broad shoulders toward her, 

“Got any cord?” 

“What? Oh!” Fitzy started. “Just what 
snapped off before, I have.” 

“Well, let’s have the pieces.” 

Fitzy found them on the floor and 
handed them to him sheepishly. “I'll tie 
this thing in the strategic places,” he 
grunted, manfully suppressing the writh- 
ing mattress, “then I’ll go out and rustle 
up some strong cord.” 

“Tom,” Miss Barker said. Fitzy real- 
ized, jumpily, that she had practically 
forgotten her. “I’m afraid we'll have to 
be getting along. It’s after eight.” 

“Is it?” Tom straightened and looked 
apologetic. “Gee, I’m sorry to have to 


. leave this thing like this—but Imogene’s 


aunt went to a lot of trouble to wangle 
tickets for that musical show Oklahoma!” 

“Why, of course,” Fitzy said. “You’ve 
been very nice.” 

“Of course it’s temporarily okay.” Tom 
spoke worriedly, slipping on his tunic. 
“But, if I were you, I’d run out and get 
some more cord and reinforce it.” 

Fitzy nodded. Imogene Barker stood by 
Tom’s side, her hazel eyes serene beneath 
her beevar hat, 
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“I hope you make out okay,” Tom said. 

“Oh, yes, I certainly hope so,” said Imo- 
gene Barker in her flat, childish voice. 

“Thank you,” said Fitzy, nodding them 
brightly down the hall. 

. When they were gone, Fitzy was con- 
scious that she was stuck with a pang. Tom 
Scott was just the sort of a man she liked. 
But she didn’t like to admit that the pang 
was caused by anything but annoyance. 

“He,” Fitzy hissed, rolling stockings up 
her legs preparatory to going out to hunt 
for more cord, “is a typical small-town hick.” 

It helped to forget his big shoulders, 


4 booming voice, long legs, gray eyes and slow 


grin and concentrate on this aspect of Scott. 
Yes, he was a typical small-town hick. What 
he wanted to get out of New York was a 
chance to see all the places he could go home 
and talk about. So he had taken care to 
choose a girl like Imogene Barker, obviously 
café society stuff, as his Open Sesame. He 
used his Air Corps uniform as shamelessly 
as Imogene used her aura of wealth. They 
were well matched. 

“The big stiff!” exclaimed Fitzy, pulling 
a@ sweater over her head. Becky Scott had 
asked him to look her up. But he was care- 
ful not to look her up before he had his 
furlough weil planned. He wouldn’t want to 
get stuck with a mere secretary—a tearoom 
eater and a goer to Radio City—when there 
was a girl like Imogene Barker and a club 
like “21.” 


FTER an hour of searching for that scarce 

item, strong cord, among the neighbor- 
hood delicatessens and drugstores, and trudg- 
ing home with same, Fitzy had grown a little 
wan, As she inserted her key in the lock 
of 3D, she yawned. “Qh well,” she said, 
“anyway, tomorrow is Saturday and I don’t 
have to go to the office. All I ask of life is 
that the man will come for the mattress 
promptly tomorrow morning.” 

The man came promptly. He was a great 
big man with a great big mouth and Fitzy 
took an instant dislike to him. He eyed the 
mattress disgustedly. 

“Lady,” he said, in a voice which consid- 
ered itself patient to the point of martyrdom, 
“I can’t accept that mattress in that condi- 
tion.” . 

“In—in what condition?” Fitzy gasped. 

He stared at her as if amazed at such lack 
of perspicacity. 

“Look at it,” he said. 

“I’m looking at it,” Fitzy snarled. “It’s 
rolled and tied and tagged the way they said 
to do at your office.” 

“The way who said?” he bellowed. 

“Why, the girl who answers the tele 
phone.” 

“T can’t help what she said, lady.” He 
turned to leave. “I ain’t hauling no mat- 
tress unless that mattress is in a carton.” 

“My gosh!” Fitzy exploded. “Where in 
the world do you expect me to find a car- 
ton?” 

He shook his big red face. 

“That ain’t up to me, lady. And further- 
more, it ain’t up to me to lug that mattress 
down them stairs. Have it in a carton in 
the front hall and then we won't have no 
argument.” 

Fitzy stood in the doorway with her mouth 
open, listening to him pound downstairs and 
slam the front door. Suffering from shock, 
she tottered into her living room. 

The telephone rang. Fitzy picked it up 


weakly. 
“Hello? Miss Fitzpatrick?” 
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The voice was male and unfamiliar. 
“Y-y-yes,” she said, getting a grip on her- 


self. 

“Oh, Fitzy, this is Tom Scott. Say, I didn't 
like the idea of walking off last night and 
leaving you with that mattress. I was won- 
dering how you made out. Is it gone?” 

“Oh, no.” Fitzy’s voice was suddenly as- 
pen. “It isn’t gone. It’s”—hasty gulp—‘‘it's 


just about three times as complicated as it. 


was.” 

She told him about it. 

“Why, the big stiff,” Tom said. She 
thought she glimpsed amusement in his voice 
again, but his next words were rather sweet 
and put a stop to her annoyance. “Don’t cry, 
Fitzy,” he said. “I'll be right down.” 

Fitzy put down the phone, sighing a shiv- 
ery sigh and smiling tremulously. Then she 
sprinted. Off came the tweed suit. On went 
a slick black dress—her favorite. As she 
stood before the bathroom mirror, applying 
lipstick, there was a deathly hush—there 
was all the precision of a surgeon making an 
incision, At any moment she expected the 
doorbell to ring—he had said, “I'll be right 
down.” When it didn’t ring she looked out 
of the window, twisting her handkerchief and 
feeling chilly. 

Instead of the doorbell, it was the tele- 
phone that rang. 

“Is Sergeant Scott there?” asked a flat 
little voice. 

“No, he isn’t,” Fitzy replied sweetly, aping 
the childish directness. 

“Oh, I thought he was going to help you 
with your mattress ...” Fitzy recoiled. So 
he had called Imogene and let her know he 
was going to be a good Samaritan, eh? “I 
wonder if you’d mind giving him a message 
when he comes?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Well, just tell him that Imogefie has gone 
on ahead to the Peacock Room and will he 
meet me there, please?” 

“Right.” mm 

“Thanks loads.” 

Click. 

Well, it certainly took all the fun out of it 
to know that Tom had explained his mission 
to Imogene and had evidently planned to 
meet her after the chore was over. Fitzy had 
an impulse to rush right out of her black 
dress and back into the tweed suit, only there 
was someone knocking.on the door. 


URE enough, it was Guess Who. He stood 

beaming on the threshold. Shoulder-high 
beside him stodd a mattress carton. 

“Your pal wanted a carton for the mat- 
tress,” he said. “Okay—here’s a carton.” 

Fitzy smiled freely. Just taken objuc- 
tively, a man was a wonderful thing. 

She stepped back as Tom slid the carton 
into her living room, sailed his cap across the 
room to the seat of. the easy chair anv 
lit a cigarette. He looked so pleased witu 
life that it was amazing. 

“The reason I’m so late,” he said. “is that 
I put the problem of getting a carton into 
the hands of a taxi driver. Swell guy named 
Nick. We had more laughs!” He shook his 
head. “He drove me to five department 
stores. Each time I’d come back empty 
handed he'd have a new angle to tell the next 
store. Did I have a good story! Did he fix 
me up with a tear jerker!” 

Fitzy smiled. 

“And so,” Tom drew in on his cigarette, 
“when Nick and I finally got the thing we 
had to go and have a beer on it...” Tom 
waved his hand. “What a character Nick ts. 
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F could sit all day and listen to that guy tell 

stories.” Suddenly his beam faded. “Oh! 
May I use your telephone?” 

“She called,” said Fitzy, chilling suddenly. 

s sees 

Fitzy nodded. “Imogene. She’s gone ahedd 
‘to the Peacock Room. She wants you to 
meet her there.” 

“Thanks.” He nodded cheerfully. 

Then he rubbed his hands together and 
got down to business. 

“Can I help?” Fitzy asked, watching him 
brace the carton against the wall and grasp 
the mattress to ease into it. 

He shook his head. He was working slowly 
and with a high degree of concentration. He 
pushed the mattress craftily as if he ex- 
pected it to come to life any moment and 
writhe like a boa constrictor. When it was 
squeezed into the carton, he put a finger 
across his lips and said “Shhhhhhhh!” He 
produced a roll of strong stickum paper tape 
from his pocket and sealed the ends. 

“Gee, that’s wonderful,” Fitzy breathed. 

Tom grinned. “Did the big bad man want 
it downstairs?” 

Fitzy nodded and he made a tip-your-hat 
gesture with his right forefinger. Meekly 
grateful for the presence of a swaggering 
male, Fitzy stood in the doorway and 
watched him cautiously slide the carton 
downstairs. When he was out of sight on the 
last flight down, she kept track by listening. 

“Thump-step-thump-step-thump-step,” 
she heard. Then “Thr-r-r-r-rump BUMP!” 

Stifling a scream Fitzy put her hand on 
the banister and flew downstairs. Tom was 
just picking himself up. His face was very 
red. Fitzy felt a nervous jumping in her 
stomach. She wanted desperately to laugh 
but tact restrained her. 

“My goodness!” she choked. “Are you all 
right?” 

He swept his hair back with one giant 
palm, gave her a look of tormented dignity, 
and started upstairs. 

“Come on up and get your hat, or what- 
ever,” Tom said. “I need a cup of coffee.” 

In silence they walked down the street 
to Jack’s Place. 

Jack’s Place was not the white, operating- 
room type of coffee shop. Jack’s Place ran 
more to shades of brown. It smelled stale in 
there but if you were young and strong and 
distracted by other things, the fact that beer 

* fumes mingled with the coffee did not trou- 
ble you. 

Jack always served coffee a little indig- 
nantly, shooting a suspicious glance at’ the 
person who had ordered it. 

Fitzy took two sips of coffee. Suddenly 
she felt the jumping in her stomach, and 
she sputtered and began to laugh. She 
laughed hysterically and helplessly, like 
someone going down a slide. She saw Tom 
Scott look at her, surprised at first and then 
with dawning indignation. 

“I can’t help it,” she sobbed in -mirth. 
“When I think of you and that mattress— 
thump-step, thump-step and then .. .” 

Tom began to laugh rather stiffly, but 


laughter must have been waiting a long time: 


in him as it had in Fitzy. Tears were stream- 
ing down their faces as they left Jack’s Place. 

At the top of the steps to the walk-up, 
Fitzy turned and extended her hand with 
tardy dignity. 

“Seriously, Tom,” 
ever so much.” 

But he was staring past her shoulder, into 
the foyer. 

“Are the trucking people psychic?” he 
exclaimed. “It’s gone.” 

“Gone?” Fitzy echoed. “Gone?” 

“I don’t know why, but I don’t like it,” he 
said. 


she said, “thank you 


ND then Fitzy saw Mr. Musso, who 
served as janitor for the half block of 
walk-ups, coming up the steps. 

“Mr. Musso,” Fitzy said, “did you by any 
chance see the trucking people pick up my 
mattress just now?” 

Mr. Musso’s startled frown made them 
both recoil. 

“Your mattress?” he said. “You mean-a 
da mattress here in the hall? You no throw 
away?” 

Tom groaned and slumped. Fitzy stiffened. 

“You leave-a thing here in da hall,” Mr. 
Musso went on reasonably, “always you 
wanta throw away. So I throw away.” 

“Mis-ter Musso!” Fitzy wailed. “Wrapped 
and sealed! Where did you throw it?” 

That had been a good question. 

“I sell-a Mr. Martini’s Junk Shop on 
Cordelia Street,” he said, suddenly slumping 
into stark honesty. 

“Come on,” Tom said wearily. 

Fitzy shook her head. Suddenly she knew 
her strategy. 

“Mr. Musso,” she said, “get that mat- 
tress and return it instantly or I’ll have you 
give an accounting to the renting agent.” 

Then she turned to Tom. 

“You're not to stay,” she said. “I know you 
have a date in the Peacock Room and I 
don’t want you to miss a big affair for this 
mess.” 

He demurred. 

“No,” she said. “Let Mr. Musso make 
amends. Let Mr. Musso see it through.” 
She stamped her foot. “Go on, Tom. I mean 
it. Go on!” 

* He went. 

At four-thirty that afternoon Fitzy and 
| Mr. Musso bade a grim farewell to Jose- 
| Phine’s mattress at Penn Station, having 





escorted it there in Mr. Musso’s brother-in- 


_ law’s vegetable truck. At five Mr. Musso 


struggled up to 3D from the basement with 
Fitzy’s old mattress, which made a dusty 
kerflop on her studio couch. At five-fifteen 
the old mattress had the couch cover on it 
and Fitzy made a running dive across the 
room, landed on the couch spread-eagle, and 
lay perfectly still. 

“Progress,” she told herself. 

But she felt unutterably low and let down. 


HE lay still and let herself be miserable. 

She remembered that moment when, feel- 
ing triumphant and inspired, she had sent 
Tom away. It was the exact psychological 
moment, she told herself—when her man had 
had just enough. But after he left, doubt 
had assailed her. Now she told herself that 
he should not have gone—or at least that 
he would not have if she had meant the 
least little thing to him. .. . Fitzy’s thoughts 
went unhappily round and round. 

“Brrrrp,” said the doorbell. And, “Hey!” 
said Tom Scott. 

“Hi,” said Fitzy, numbly, as she backed 
away and let him in. 

“What happened to the mattress?” he 
asked, looking around the apartment with a 
vague air of disappointment. 

Fitzy told him. 

“I kind of hoped you hadn’t been able to 
get rid of it,” he said, flushing slightly. 

“My gosh! You didn’t wish me any hard 
luck, did you?” 

“It’s funny,” he said, shaking his head and 
slapping his cap against his knee, “how you 
say to vourself, ‘Life would be perfect if only 
I could change this or that.’ Like I was anx- 
ious to get your mattress off so it would not 
be on my conscience and I could settle down 
to enjoying my furlough. Okay. So the mat- 
tress is gone. The trouble’s all over. So why 
don’t I feel happy? A thing like that kind of 
puts you on the spot.” 

“We had a lot of laughs out of the mat- 
tress,” Fitzy said. 

“That’s it,’ Tom grinned. “You hit it. 
Say, I had more real fun out of that mattress 
than—” He frowned. “Shall I be frank?” 

Fitzy nodded seriously. 

“There I was in the Peacock Room, rub- 
bing elbows with famous people. A beautiful 
movie star broke up a sandwich and fed it to 
me.” 

“How lovely,” said Fitzy. 

He shook his head and slapped his cap 
against his knee again. 

“All the time something was kind of get- 
ting my nanny. It annoyed me that if it 
hadn’t been for my Air Corps uniform and 
World War Two, I wouldn’t have gotten past 
the doorman .. .” 

“Oh, come,” said Fitzy, who was feeling 
pleased. 

“That’s not important,” he said, his ex- 
pression growing more earnest. “It wasn’t 
just that I was annoyed but that I was feeling 
restless. It took me a while to realize I could 
feel restless in surroundings like that. Not 
even restless. Bored.” 

Fitzy made a demure sound and registered 
astonishment. 

“Why was I bored? Where did I want to 
be? Suddenly it hit me.” Tom’s eyes grew 
unexpectedly hot. “Here—that’s where I 
wanted to be. So,” he smiled, “so here I am.” 

“Well, my gosh!” Fitzy exclaimed shakily, 
“And I haven’t even got a mattress.” 

She blushed. 

Tom rose and held out his hand. 

“Come on, Fitzy. Let’s go out to get 
some dinner.” 

As their hands met his grasp tightened for 
a moment as if he were overwhelmed by 
some ancient caveman instinct. But he 
thought better of the impulse and swung her 
hand, smiling shyly. 

“You're some girl, Fitzy,” he choked, “I 
guess this is it.” 

“Thanks, Tom,” she gasped. 

And so they floated down 10th Street un- 
der a new moon, their feet scarcely touching 
the sidewalk. 

THE END 
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This year, the eleven major-league 


ball clubs that have lighted parks will 


play 203 night games at home, or 47 
more than in 1943. These night dates 
comprise, in the American League, 43 
for the Senators, 21 for the Browns, and 
14 each for the Athletics, Indians and 
White Sox; in the National League, 22 
for the Cardinals and 15 each for the 
Giants, Dodgers, Reds, Pirates and Blue 


Jays. 


White scars on the human cornea, 
the transparent coat of the eyeball, are 
removed. by tattooing them with a 
matched pigment. 


After a two-shock earthquake, fallen 
tombstones often reveal, more accu- 
rately than seismographs, the epicenter 
of the most destructive shock, because 
they topple over in direct lines toward 
it. Seismograph records of a quake near 
Los Angeles in 1933 placed the epicenter 
in the ocean, 30 miles from its true posi- 
tion in the town of Compton, toward 
which, a survey disclosed, all 54 fallen 
tombstones in five near-by cemeteries 
were pointed. 


In Congress today, the Senate has 42 
committees with 567 seats, or an aver- 
age of 5.91 per member; and the House 
has 52 committees with 978 seats, or 
2.25 per member. While 210 members 
in the House sit on one committee only, 
24 senators and representatives serve 
on seven committees, 11 on eight, and 
2 on nine. 


’ 

Since a law society in England estab- 
lished The Services Divorce Department 
in 1942, it has obtained divorces at a cost 
of $20 for thousands of men and women 
in the country’s armed forces. The ma- 
jority of these persons had wanted di- 
vorces for years but were unable to pay 
the regular legal fees and earned too 
much to be entitled to the low rate 
charged the poor. 


Russia now has more than 4,000,000 
religious people who regularly attend 
some 5,000 Orthodox churches, 1,800 
Roman Catholic churches, 1,300 Mos- 
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lem mosques, 1,100 Protestant churches 
and 1,000 Jewish synagogues. 


The ideal nose is one third as long as 
the face, points out at a 30-degree angle 
and tilts up at the tip at a 95-degree 
angle....Ona hot night in an air-condi- 
tioned movie, the average person gives 
off about six ounces of moisture during 
a thrée-hour show. 


Within the past twenty years, the 
number of active tobbyists in the na- 
tion’s capital has increased from 150 to 
about. 15,000. 

Ocidest of the 53 diseases and disor- 
ders of the human foot is ainhum, which 
in most cases is confined to the little toe 
of male Negroes in warm countries. 
From some unknown cause, a fibrous 
ring forms around the base of the digit 
and, unless this ring is severed at an 
early stage, it tightens until it ampu- 
tates the toe. 


The fragrance of flowers can be photo- 
graphed by placing a petal on a bowlful 
of talc-coated mercury, which is then 
covered with a glass plate to keep in the 
odor. Within ten minutes, the fragrance, 
in emanating in all directions a fraction 
ef an inch above the talc, will make 
thousands of fine lines, or “avenues” of 
escape, in the soft powder through which 
it will continue to flow for hours and 
may be seen in a photograph. 


Russian children receive their school 
grading in reverse order, the highest be- 
ing 5 for “Excellent” and the lowest 1 
for “Very Bad.” American airports are 
likewise graded, the best and largest be- 
ing “D” fields and the poor and smallest 
“A” fields. 


New Jersey is the only state in which 
seduction, under statutory as well as 
common law, is not a civil offense and 
is a criminal offense only when preg- 
nancy results and a promise of marriage 
exists, 


The U. S. Weather Bureau in Wash- 
ington conte a master weather map 
every six hours over 26,000 miles of tele- 
type circuits to some 500 offices, in- 
cluding its own branches. In about 90 
minutes after reports are received from 
800 local observers, the map is drawn 
and ready for transmission in a numeri- 
cal code that includes 16 wind directions, 
30 types of clouds, 50 varieties of 
precipitation and 99 kinds of general 
weather conditions. 


Between March, 1943, and March, 
1944, the cost-of-living index, prepared 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in- 
creased less than one per cent. 


Human serum albumin occupies only 
one fifth as much space as the blood 
plasma from which it is extracted an 
for which it is used as a substitute. 


Five dollars will be paid for each interesting ° 
fact P for this column. Contribu- 

tions must be accompanied by satisfactory proof. 
Address Keep Up with the World, Collier's, 250 
_—— Avenue, New York (17), N. ¥. This colums 
is co ted Collier’s, The National Weekly: 
None of the items may be s reproduced without 

press publisher 
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and grim, the boys of the 
vt . take the big black Lan- 
casters through the ack-ack 
to perform their deadly mission 


- 


enough noise going on around them, 

but they had no part in it. A truck 
clanked past with a string of bomb trolleys 
behind it. The bomb crew was still work- 
ing on this plane, loading in the 1,000- 
pound high-explosive bombs that look 
like great rust-colored sausages. There 
were five or six of these men working, 
unhurried and casual, whistling and hum- 
ming and making jokes and doing their 
work with plenty of care, though they 
were in a dead hurry. 

A Waaf appeared from somewhere, and 
you heard the English girl’s clear, high 
voice speaking to one of the bomb crew. 
There was a light on the open bomb bay, 
and it made the darkness around the plane 
even darker. There was a moon, too, but 
it was skimmed over now with cloud, and 
the night was high all around us. Around 
the field, the great black Lancasters 
waited, and men finished up the final job 
of getting them ready. 

But the crew who were going to fly 
seemed to have nothing to do with this 
action and haste. They looked big and 
top-heavy in their Mae Wests, and the 
gunners in their electrically heated flying 
suits looked like giants. They stood to- 
gether quietly. 

The group captain had been driving 
fast around the perimeter track of the 
field in a rapid beetle of a car, checking 
up. Now he appeared quite suddenly out 


Teno were very quiet. There was 


of the flat black emptiness of the airdrome ° 


and said, “Come and meet the boys.” 


The pilot was twenty-one and tall and | 
thin, with a face that looked far too sensi- , 


tive for this business. 


He said, “I was in Texas for nine 


months. Smashing place!” This meant 
that Texas was wonderful. 

The others said, “How do you do.” 
They were very polite and kind, and very 
faraway. There wasn’t anything to talk 
about. Talk was nonsense now. 


Seven Who Waited as One 


Every man went tight and concentrated 
into himself, waiting and ready for the 
job ahead, and the seven of them who 
were going together made a solid unit. 
Anyone who had not done what they had 
done and would never go where they were 
going could not understand and had no 
tight to intrude. One could only stand in 
the cold darkness and feel how hard we 
were all waiting. 
| Then we drove over to the Control Sta- 
tion, which looks like a trailer painted in 
yellow and black checks, and though there 
was no wind, the cold ate into you. The 
motors weré warming up, humming and 
heavy, and now the big planes wheeled 
out and one by one rolled around the per- 
imeter and got into position on the run- 
way. 

The green light blinked, and there was 

briefly a roar of the four motors that beat 
back in an echo from the sky. Then the 
plane was gone, black in the blackness, not 
‘seeming to move very fast, and you saw 
\the taillight lifting. 
' Presently the thirteen planes that were 
taking off from this field floated against 
the sky as if the sky were water, and then 
they changed into distant and slow-mov- 
ing stars with nothing showing except the 
wing lights, 

That was that. The chaps were off. 
They would be gone all this night. They 
were going to fly over France, over cities 
one had known and loved, cities they 
would not see and that did not now con- 
cern them. They were going to the fron- 
tier to bomb the marshaling yards, to 
destroy, if possible, and however briefly, 
one of the two rail connections between 
France and Italy. If they succeeded, the 
infantry in southern Italy would have an 
fasier job for a little while. 

Several hundreds of planes, thousands of 
| bomber boys, were taking off into the waver- 
ing moon from different fields all over this 
Part of England. They were out for the night 
with the defended coast of France ahead, and 
the mountain range where the peaks go up 
to ten thousand feet, and the winter weather 
is never a gift. Then, of course, there would 
be the target. 

_ This trip, however, came under the head- 
ing of “a piece of cake,” which means, in the 
wonderful R.A.F. language, a pushover. If 
you were taking a pessimistic view of this 
Taid, you might have called it “a long stooge,” 
Which means simply, under the circum- 
stances, a damn’ dreary, unsatisfactory bore, 
‘No one would have given the trip more im- 
Portance than that. Still they were very 
(Quiet, and the airdrome felt bleak when they 
|Were gone and the waiting had simply 
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After dumping explosives on French rail yards, the 
crew of this Lancaster reports plane damage received 


on the raid to the ground crew chief (with notebook) 
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changed its shape. First, you wait for them 
to go and then you wait for them to get back. 

Perhaps this is a typical bomber station. 
I do not know. Perhaps every station is 
different, as every man is different. This is 
an R.A.F, station, and the crews flying to- 
night are English and Canadian mainly, 
though they include a South African, two 
Australians and an American pilot from Chi- 
cago. 

The youngest pilot is twenty-one and the 
oldest thirty-two. Before the war they had 
been various things—a commercial artist, a 
schoolteacher, a detective, a civil servant, 
a contractor. None of this tells you anything 
about them. They look tired—that is the 
first thing—and they look older than they 
are. They fly by night and sleep somewhat 
during the day. 

When they are not flying, there is work to 
do, and probably it is very exhausting to 
wait to fly, knowing what the flying is. So 
they look tired and do not speak of this, and 
if you mention it, they say they get plenty of 
rest during the day or any old time, and 
everyone feels very well. 

The land where they live is as flat as Kan- 
sas. It seems unused and almost not lived in, 
but the air is always busy. At sunset, you see 
a squadron of Spitfires flying back to their 


Ss t 


station against a tan evening @&ty, looking 
like little rowboats, and flying home neat and 
close. In the thin morning, the day bombers 
roar over toward the Channel. The air is loud 
and occupied, and the airdrome is noisy, too, 
but the home life of the men is quiet. 

They say that if you find all the chaps in 
the mess reading at teatime, you know there 
are operations scheduled for that night. 
This afternoon they sat in the big living 
room of the country house that has become 
their mess and they looked like good, tidy 
children doing their homework. No one was 
speaking and though they were probably 
reading detective stories or any of the much- 
used third-rate books that are in their library, 
they seemed to be studying. Because if you 
read hard enough, you can get away from 
yourself and everyone else and from thinking 
about the night ahead, 


Fr IS a long night when you are waiting for 
the planes from Europe to come back and 
it is cold, but it has to end. At four o’clock or 
around then you go to the control tower. 
The operations officers walk about and smoke 
Pipes and say casual things to one another 
and the waiting gets to be a thing you can 
touch. Then the first plane calls in to the 
control tower switchboard. 
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“You know, I’m beginning to miss the simplicity of the sarong” 


JEFFERSON MACHAMER 
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‘Two Waafs who have been up all night are 
still looking wide awake and wonderfuli; 
pink-cheeked and they are not frozen stif 
They begin to direct the planes in. The girls 
voices—so poised and so neat—begin 
“Hello, George!’ Pancake! Over!” In the 
glassed-in room, you hear the pilots answe: 
Then the girls again, “Hello, Queen Air- 
drome, one thousand. Over.” 

The night suddenly becomes very weird. 
with the moon still up and the bright ste:s 
and the wing lights of the planes far off, and 
then, nearer, the noise of the motors circlin: 
the field, the ambulances rolling out so << 
alistically and so ready, and the girls’ voices 
going on and on, cool, efficient and uncharg- 
ing: “Hello, Uncle Airdrome, twelve fifr 
Over.” This means that the plane U for 
Uncle is to circle the field at 1,250 feet unti! 
told to “pancake” or land. 

The planes come in slowly at first, and then 
there will be four of them circling and land 
ing. The more planes that come in and are 
marked up on the blackboard, the worse the 
waiting gets. None of this shows. No voice 
changes, no one makes a movement that is in 
any way unusual, The routine proceeds as 
normally as if people were waiting in line to 
buy theater tickets. 

Finally, all the planes were in except P fo 
Peter and J for Jig. They were late. The job 
was a piece of cake. They should bein. The, 
would, of course, be in... obviously ... any 
minute now. No one mentioned the delay 

We started to go down to the Integrogation 
Room, and the group captain remarked with- 
out emphasis that he would just stay up here 
for a bit until the chaps got in. 


Only One Purpose in Life 


Of course, when they are “in,” there jis re 
laxation in the nearest village on free night: 
there is the village dance hall and the loca! 
girls to dance with at the pubs where you ca 
drink weak war beer, and the movies whe: 
you can see the old films. At eleven o’cloc: 
all such gaieties stop, and the village shu: 
firmly. This is not a flashing, romantic exi 
ence; it is somewhere between a boardi: 
school and a monastery. There is the job : 
do, and you take this sort of life as it com: 
and do nct think too much about it or abo 
anything. There is only one clear univers 
thought and that is: Finish it. Win the w: 
and get it over with. 

The crews of the eleven planes that had re 
turned were coming in to the basement ope: 
ations room for questioning. They all hac 
mugs of tea—huge shaving mugs filled with 
sweetish, ghastly warm drink that seems tv 
mean something to them. They looked bac 
around the eyelids and the mouths, and the 
lines under their eyes were deeply marked 

The interrogation again gives one this curi 
ous feeling of being in school. The crews sit 
on a wooden bench in front of a wooden table 
and the Intelligence officer behind the table 
asks questions. Both questions and answers 
are made in such low, ordinary voices that 
you feel they are discussing something du!! 
and insignificant. No one liked this trip 
much, It had been very long, and the weathe: 
had been terrible; the target was small; there 
was a lot of smoke; they hadn’t been able t« 
see the results well. 

The group captain in command sat on a 
table and spoke to the crew membggs by 
name, saying, “Have a good trip?” 

“Fairly good, sir.” 

“Have a good trip?” 

“Not bad, sir.” 

“Have a good trip?” 

“Quite good, sir.” That was all there was 
to that. 

Then he said, “Anyone get with you?” 

“No, sir,” they answered, smiling. “Didn’: 
see a thing.” 

One is not dreaming, one tells onesel{ 
This is the way it is. This is the way the, 
talk and behave, and this is the way it is. I: 
was known now that all the planes were bac 
and all undama,_2d, and no one hurt. Every 
one was tired, anxious to get through with the 
questioning, back to the mess, back to thx 
famous fried operational egg, the fried pota 
toes, the margarine and marmalade, and tne 
bread that seems to be partially of sand. And 
then to sleep. 

They were standing at the mess bar, which 
is a closet in the wall, drinking beer and wait 
ing for breakfast. They were talking a little 
now, making private jokes and laughing eas 
ily. Some of the men had saved their raid re 
tions—a can of American orange juice and a 
chocolate bar—to eat now. They value the: 
very much. There are those who drink the 
orange juice and eat the cho ‘late early, not 
wanting to be done out of them—ir case. 

The Lancasters looked like enormou: 
deadly black birds going off into th: night: 
and somehow they looked different when the 
came back. The planes carried from this fic 
thousands of pounds of high explosives, anu 
the crews flew all night to drop the load « 
ordered. Now the trains would not run be 
tween France and Italy for a while, no: 
through that place anyhow. It is all ove: 
Here they are, the men who did it, witi: 
mussed hair and weary faces, dirty sweaters 
under their flying suits, sleep-bright eyes, 
making humble comradely little jokes and 
eating their saved-up chocolate bars. 

After it is finished, let them have tha: 


- lovely life they want. Let those of us who 


have never been where they have been see 
to it. THE Env 
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Broadway Sam is “a very 


guy that was born and brought up” 


OME celebrities will go to great 
S lengths to deny their lofty status. 

Others will admit only reluctantly 
that they are of the elect.. But Broadway 
Sam Roth will fight at the drop of a hint 
that his autograph isn’t worth the paper 
it’s written on. 

Did someone ask, “Who the devil is 
Broadway Sam, anyway?” Someone beg- 
ging for a bust on the beezer? One might 
just as well ask, “What is Broadway?” In 
fact, there’s even some question of which 
came first, the street or the man. 

Members of the older generation insist 
that Sam was named for the street. Jeal- 
ousy, perhaps. Anyone who has been 
around Times Square even since Father 
Duffy’s statue was unveiled knows that 
“Broadway” derived its name from the 
dismounted cowboy of Dimout Gulch. 
And as for there being any doubt as to his 
status as a celebrity, well, Broadway 
Sam can get you two for Oklahoma! but 
on the aisle yet. 

Sam Roth is probably the only char- 
acter in the business who started out in 
life with the avowed purpose of becom- 
ing a celebrity. Now, after twenty years 
on Broadway as a ticket broker, he is as 
sure of his position as Churchill, if not 
Churchill Downs. 

' Thousands of visitors to New York 
have seen Sam Roth without knowing 
him. Thousands more know him without 
seeing him. Either way suits Sam, whose 
roaring raiment makes Joseph, the Bibli- 
cal lad who invented sports jackets, an 
also ran in the Sartorial Stakes. Many 
visiting Rotarians, seeing “Broadway” 
swaggering down his street, a ten-gallon 
hat crowning his six feet four inches of 
solid manhood, and a gaudy silk kgschief 
tied around his neck to set off his flam- 
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Sam,You Made the Pants Too Loud 


By Dan Parker 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR COLLIER’S 
BY JERRY COOKE 


Ing tweeds or flannels, have mistaken him 
for a big cowboy from the West. And he 
is from the West, too—the west forties. 
But the only rope this synthetic cowboy 
ever handles is the big cigar which always 
projects in a southwesterly direction from 
the left corner of his mouth. 

Sam Roth was one of a brood of four- 
teen, reared in poverty on Sheriff Street, 
in New York’s ghetto, by an Austrian 
teilor. As a boy, he helped to support the 
thirteen other little Roths by juggling 
thuge cakes of ice at the Fulton fish mar- 
ket and heavy sacks of mail at the central 
post office. That’s what gave him the won- 
erful physique which, even after two 
decades of soft living, causes New York- 
ers to turn as Broadway Sam struts by, 
toeing in to look bowlegged, and exclaim, 
“Oh, boy! What a built!” 

+ When Sam was sixteen, the late Char- 
fey Levy, a Broadway ticket broker, hired 
, him as an errand boy. Down on the East 
| Side, Sam had always dreamed of being a 
| Broadway big shot. Now, when he found 
himself thrown into the dizzy theatrical 
whirl, the overgrown lad set out deliber- 
ately to outdo the motley crowd of ex- 
hibitionists and extroverts with whom he 
daily came in contact. His first step was 
to buy himself a carnation every day be- 
fore going to work. For twenty years, 
come hailstones, holocausts or halitosis, 
Broadway Sam has faithfully lived up to 
his motto: “A carnation a day keeps ob- 
livion away.” Although Sam can now 
afford a gardenia or even an orchid, he 
prefers to remain the poor man’s Grover 
. Whalen by sticking to his humble carna- 
‘tion. 
'! However, it wasn’t the carnation alone 
‘that made Sam the great celebrity he now 
acknowledges himself to be. Thinking it 
“over, he gives at least half the credit to the 
-—shall we say radical?—clothes he wears. 
He goes in for such sartorial monstrosities 
as canary-yellow sports jackets, book- 
makers’ checks and plaids, bright-colored 
silk shirts bearing his monogram and coat 
of arms (a herring rampant), brilliant 
sneckerchiefs, white felt hats with wide 


“Why do you buy such bizarre clothes?” 
Sam was asked once. 

“Don’t make Broadway Sam look like a 
discouth fellow,” he replied. “He don’t 
buy his clothes'in a bazaar. Broadway’s 
clothes are all order-made by his private 
tailor, who never makes the pants too long 
for Sam.” 

One of Sam’s idiosyncrasies is that he 
always refers to himself in the third per- 
son, as if he were someone else. As a 
matter of fact, he is—a creature of his own 
imagination. 

There were thousands of Sams on 
Broadway when Broadway Sam arrived 
on the Gulch, and there were even scores 
of Sam Roths, but only one of them, our 
shy hero (he’s shy some of his hair), was 
connected with the Broadway Ticket 
Agency. Naturally the gangling lad with 
the “poissonality plus” immediately be- 


came known as Broadway Sam. That’s 
the way with Broadway the street—I 
mean, original. 

Although Sam’s clothes speak loudly, 
he is inarticulate. When he calls up a 
newspaper to give a story about his latest 
contribution to charity—of which he is 
strongly in favor—he is likely to get the 
predicate before the subject, if indeed he 
remembers to put in the subject at all, 
and dangling participles and split infinitives 
have to look out for themselves when Sam 
loses himself in the mazes of syntax. 

The New York Mirror once put a stenog- 
rapher on the phone to take a complaint 
from Sam that some of hig publicity hadn’t 
appeared as promised, and this is how he 
was quoted the next day: 

“What’s the matter it’s not in there, I 
mean, you know, Broadway Sam and No- 
vember and so and so about the big benefit, 
you know, I mean it’s for charity and how 
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can’t be repeated too often in this story 
that Sam is a guy who is in favor of charity, 

Broadway Sam got his start in the Purple 
Plush Vest Sweepstakes when Charley Levy, 
his boss, bought him his first “long-pants 
suit.” As a gag, Levy picked out the loudest 
set of hand-me-downs he could find in a the. 
atrical costuming shop. It may have been 
gag on Charley’s part, but Sam was hypno. 
tized with joy at the burlesque-comedian 
getup. There’s a story that Sam was so en. 
amored of his new suit he slept in it—which 
could account for the screechingly loud pa. 
jamas he now affects. 

Lest someone fail to harken to his clothes, 
Sam used to go around the theatrical district, 
singing at the top of his voice and picking up 
the pennies chucked at him. From force of 
habit, even to this day when he is a big 
spender and playboy, Broadway will often 
mechanically stoop to pick up a copper tossed 
to him by a heckler when he obliges with a 
request number (requested by Broadway 
Sam) at some night club. 

Looking back on his formative years, Sam 
gets sentimental. “As I went along in life,” 
he recails, “I—” and words fail him, but only 
for a minute. “Yes, as I went along in life, 
I grew older!” You’d never suspect it, though, 
for he doesn’t look a day older. 

To give Sam a bit of continental polish, 
Charley Levy took him to Europe in the lush 
1920s. Sam refused to take a shine to it, how- 
ever, and couldn’t get back to his street fast 
enough. 

“That London is a funny country,” he re. 
‘calls. “Over there, the people talk the Ameri- 
can language with an accent, aw’ready, and 
they think a circus is a street. I mean Picca- 
dilly. I always thought Piccadilly was some- 
thing like ketchup that you put it on your 
steak.” 
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The Personal Touch 


In his campaign to become a celebrity, 
Broadway Sam used two media: Personal 
publicity in the newspaper columns and “‘per- 
sonal appearances” at night clubs, lodge| 
meetings, etc. 

“Broadway Sam made a rule, like, early in| 
his career,” explains Broadway Sam, “to al-| 
ways show up in person for personal appear- 
ances. Personal appearances don’t mean 
nuttin’ unless you're there yourself.” | 

There was a time when Sam had to use all | 
his persuasiveness on night-club masters of 
ceremonies in order to make sure he was 
called on to take a bow. He wasn’t above 
slipping these glib gents a pair in the center 
for a hit show as insurance. Now, however, 
Sam’s position as a celebrity is so secure he 
doesn’t have to do any missionary work with 
the m.c. He is always introduced as “that 
well-known Broadway celebrity and lovable 
character, who does so much for charity— 
Broadway Sam.” 

To keep his public reminded of how' 
much he thinks of the greatest of all virtues, 
Sam phones the newspapers just before 
Passover and Christmas when the Nordacs 
Club, his organization, distributes baskets 
of food to the poor, and asks that photogre 
phers be assigned to take pictures of him 
helping to load the trucks or handing a bas- 
ket to a poor woman. It is a tribute to the 
skill of the news cameramen that Sam sel- 
dom has to handle more than one basket at 
each distribution. 

Sam’s pet and perhaps only hate is the 
sidewalk ticket scalper who gives legitimate 
ticket brokers such as him a bad name. On 
these curbstone bandits he looks down with 
the same contempt a Brahman has for an 
untouchable. He will even refuse to give 
these gougers his autograph—lest it turn up 
in his next bank statement, at the bottom of 
a check. 

“Don’t put Broadway in the class with 
them crumb-bums,” he says with a shudder. 
“After all, Broadway Sam is a couth guy that 
was born and brought up.” 

Sam knows every star on Broadway and 
he has only to make a well-timed entrance 
at a musical comedy to have the star come 
dian stop the show and ad-lib a crack about 
Broadway Sam. Usually, Broadway has 
phoned to let the comedian know he is com 
ing, so the surprise won’t be too great whe 
he barges down the aisle in his reverse 
English mourning clothes. 

If a spotlight is focused on him—as a tr 
sult of his inside connections in the Stag? 
Electricians’ Union—Sam will pause in mid- 
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“I don't care if it is a small safe—Butch has 
already bin out late three nights this week!” 











light, for Sam will not even acknowledge the 
introduction in semidarkness. 

One of Sam's favorite diversions is going 
to the movies. It would seem that he would 
be at a disadvantage in the darkness of a 
movie house where no one could see him. But 
Sam can handle that one, too. At the top of 
his voice he carries on a rapid-fire running 
commentary on the picture. 

“Don’t go in that room, Bette!” he will 
shout. “There’s a villain in there waiting 
for you with a gun!” 

Sure enough, there is. Either Sam has a 
pipe line to Hollywood or he scouts a picture 
in silence before paying it an official visit. At 
any rate, he has never been known to go 
wrong on what’s about to happen. 

At newsreel theaters, Sam thinks it is his 
patriotic duty to help crush the Axis by hiss- 
ing Hitler and hollering, “Why don’t yuh 
commit harum-scarum, yuh bucktoot’ bum, 
yuh?” whenever a Japanese general is 
flashed on the screen. Sam spent an entire 
day during his vacation in the Litvak Alps 
(as he calls the Catskills) last summer, step- 
ping on Japanese beetles to help the war ef- 
fort. 

Broadway Sam’s company is considered so 
desirable in the summer hotels on the 
Borsch Belt that resort managers actually 
bid for the privilege of having him as their 
guest. Sam weighs the offers and takes the 
best. In return, he acts as master of cere- 
monies at the hotel entertainments, auto- 
graphs menus for guests and insults them in 
@ way they love. 

When acting as master of ceremonies, Sam 
always opens with an extemporaneous poem, 
which he has memorized especially for such 
occasions. It starts: 


1 stand before you a tongue-tied . 
stammerer, 

Will someone please send for Izzy 
Kaplan and his camerer? 
What if 1 am Broadway Sam, a 
ity? 


celebrity 
Is that any reason you should attack 
my intebrity? 


That stanza merely gives you an idea. 
From thet point on, it gets more and more 
extemporaneous. 

As a front-row spectator at all the big 
Sports events, Sam is sought out by the 
Sports writers for his opinions. Perhaps his 
mest memorable prognostication was given 
in connection with last year’s Kentucky 
Derby. Asked how he thought the classic 
would come out, Sam pondered for a mo- 
ment, then replied with that tone of assur- 
ance which has made him what he is today 
;cvand I know he’s satisfied: “The Kentucky 
Derby must be won!” To show that Sam 
knew whereof he spoke, it was won, too! 
With Broadway (the street) enjoying the 
greatest theatrical boom in history, Sam is 
Ss much harassed man these days. Like all 
brokerage offices, his agency is swamped 
with business. Everyone wants either Okla- 
homa! or The Voice of the Turtle. (The 
Verce of the Toitle to Broadway Sam.) His 
office is a madhouse, with phones buzzing 
endlessly all day. No Broadway hit is as 
funny as Broadway Sam himself is when he 
faces the battery of telephones and starts 

talking: te four customers simultaneously. 

One .of his quadruple-talk monologues 
Sounds something like this: “No Toitle till 
1952, lady. ... Oklahoma!? Why don’t you 
drop dead, Joe.... What? Four for Jacobow- 
Sky and the Koinel? And you don’t even 
knew the Password, aw’ready! Nothing left 
but two im the third balcony for The Ladder 


(a notorious flop of the 1920s). ... Okla- 
homa!? That’s not a show. It’s a state.... 
Okay, go to Tyson’s then and see if we care! 
Don’t be such a kroavney, mister! The 
Toitle is out like your shirt, I told you. 
You’re on for four for Hayride Saturday 
night. ... Oklahoma! Didn’t you hear about 
it? They changed the name back to Indian 
Territory... .” 

Then Sam will drop all four phones and 
scream, “Allus they can think of is Okla- 
homa! and The Toitle. I’m goin’ mad, I tell 
youl” Then he will pick up four more 
phones and vamp till ready. 

From selling tickets to hits, Sam recently 
advanced to the role of stand-in for an 
angel. A wealthy friend has put up the money 
for Sam to back a new musical show. If 
Samivel can steer all the turnaways from 
Oklahoma! and The Toitle to his own show, 
it’s a smash hit already. 

Sam’s suite in a hotel fronting on Central 
Park is an interior decorator’s nightmare 
and a psychoanalyst’s picnic ground. The 
ceiling is covered with mirrors, so Sam can 
see how he looks when he’s asleep. 

“So far, Broadway always snores and 
wakes himself up before he can take a look,” 
explains the celebrity. 

The side walls of the bedroom are covered 
with blown-up reproductions of newspaper 
columns on Broadway Sam’s favorite subject 
—Broadway Sam. Here and there, sand- 
wiched between framed columns, are photo- 
gtaphs of himself which Broadway Sam has 
thoughtfully autographed. There aren’t more 
than a score of these, however. 


His Gentleman's Gentleman 


As befits a celebrity of his rank, Broad- 
way Sam. now has his own valet. His good 
man, Kupperberg, who refers to himself as 
“Sam's wallet,” sees that no stray herring 
scales, truant splotches of purée mongole or 
spots of Eggs Benedict remain on the mas- 
ter’s Ascot ties after he has made a per- 
sonal at a Bronx delicatessen, a 
Brooklyn lodge meeting or a Canarsie bar 
mitzvah. Kupperberg, like Eric Blore, has 
an accent, but not an accent like Eric Blore's. 
Democratic Sam, who believes in sharing 
the bows (as well as the wealth that comes 
his way), often brings Kupperberg along 
with him when he makes his rounds of the 
night clubs and arranges to have him intro- 
duced, also. Now Sam’s friends are warn- 
ing him that unless he limits Kupperberg to 
two bows in each jernt, the “wallet” will 
steal the master’s popularity. 

An eligible bachelor approaching forty, 
Sam surprised his friends recently by invit- 
ing them to “his engagement party.” When 
they were assembled, he arose and 
announced his engagement to Broadway 
Sam, his first love. 

Sam addresses friend or foe, male or fe- 
male, by such endearing terms as Sweet- 
heart, Darling, and Lover. Another one of 
his pet names is Character. 

“Hello, Character,” he will say. “I met 
a character yestecday who thinks you are a 
great character.” 

Once at a theatrical dinner when the late 
George M. Cohan had proposed a toast to 
“dear old Broadway,” Sam arose, and in a 
voice quivering with emotion and triple talk, 
mumbled his thanks to the great showman 
“for this wonderful tribute you have just 
paid Broadway Sam.” _ 

Which should answer for all time the 
question: “Which came first, the street or 


the man?” 
Tue Enp 
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TEDDE 


The secret of Sir Arthur Ted- 
der’s success as a British Air 


Marshal is merciless mathe- * 


matics. And here’s how he 
adds up, professionally, so 


that the sum of his effort ~ 


€ 


always totals V for Victory 


HEN Yank fighting men really 

cotton to a foreigner, especially 

one who also happens to be an 
ally, they grope awkwardly for nice words 
to describe him and then finally sum the 
whole matter with: “He is just like an 
American.” That is the all-outest praise 
they can think of—the clincher. 

In this respect Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Arthur William Tedder, Deputy Supreme 
Commander to General Eisenhower, 
frustrates them. “Shey genuinely like him 
as a person and shrewdly respect him as 
an airman. He is immensely popular 
with all Yanks of the air and other arms 
who have firsthand knowledge of him; 
particularly with those fliers who have 
served under his supreme air command 
in the Mediterranean theater. But no 
one can ever say that he has any outward 
American characteristics. 

For Sir Arthur is as cheerily British as 
tweeds, pipes, colds in the head, thick- 
soled boots, puns, drafty houses and Guy 
Fawkes Day. Which is, perthaps, natural, 
seeing that he is a Scotsman. Only a 
Scotsman actually is ever as British as 
a Galsworthian Englishman. 

It is reassuring to hear what Tedder’s 
American colleagues have to say about 
him. Many tout him as the “top all- 
around air brain” in the war today. 
Somewhat frail, pallid and scholarly in 
appearance, he nevertheless gives the im- 
pression of being larger physically than 
he is, through a habit of sprawling and 
lounging. In a chair at a desk or against 
a wall, he is constantly twisting himself 
into as many cozy bends as a pretzel. He 
has straight, fairish hair, graying but still 
adequate, and lustrous dark blue eyes, 
large urchinish ears, a leader’s big nose 
and a generous mouth. 

He is gentle, friendly, with a fetching 
smile, and persuasively rather than bel- 
ligerently intellectual. He obtains his re- 
sults (and these must have been even 
more outstanding than the mere success- 
ful campaign records and statistics have 
the power to indicate, to get him his pres- 
ent high post) for what he knows rather 
than for what he does or how he looks. 
Most of the Yank stories about him are 
in the American way—human interest. 

At the conference in Cairo, there was 
a great parade of review when President 


BY W. B. COURTNEY 


RADIOED 


FROM LONDON 


Roosevelt was driven at the head of : 
long and imposing line of shiny car 
decked with the starred flags of rank an 
filled with stern-looking and beribbone: 
military chieftains and leaders. At the 
very end came a single ordinary, mode 
jeep, with a solitary occupant. It wa 
Tedder driving himself expertly, keepin: 
the varying pace, his bright and humor 
ous eyes taking in everything as h« 
smoked his pipe and appeared to be rest- 
ing as he leaned upon the wheel. 

“He’s the only man,” one Yank saic 
“that I ever saw looking as comfortab! 
and relaxed in a jeep as if he were in : 
back-porch rocking chair.” 


An Informal Conference 


Another favorite Yank recollection of 
Tedder concerns the briefing of the Lib- 
erator crews for the first Ploesti raid 
when he suddenly appeared before the 
fliers who were to make that day memo- 
rable in American air-war history. Si: 
Arthur, despite his academic experience 
and somewhat professorial traits, does 
not like to make formal speeches. Any- 
thing in the nature of a pep talk would be 
abhorrent to him. Those combat kids did 
not know him very well then and the: 
figured they were in for the usual sta 
lecture. Sir Arthur looked over the crow: 
of serious-faced young men for a few 
moments and then simply asked, ‘“Gen- 
tlemen, are there any questions you 
would like to ask me about this job?” 

Whether it was from surprise at his un- 
expected beginning, nervousnes; ove: 
what lay ahead of them, or diffidenc 
what was for most of them their first tam: 
in the actual near-presence of their s: 
preme commander, the lads remaine: 
mute. A few shifted uneasily, othe: 
coughed, but no one spoke. 

Sir Arthur waited quietly. Then he 
grinned. “Very well,” he said. “i wiil 
try to tell you the questions that I think 
you’d really like to ask.” 

He began to move about the room, not 
briskly, but restfully balanced on the 
edge of a desk one minute and clasping 
his knees, standing at the map the next 
minute, then swinging a chair backside 
and hunching onto it with his chin resting 
on the top rail, blending one cushy pos- 
ture into another, chatting all the while 
—both asking the questions and answer- 
ing them. In short order, the crews were 
relaxed and completely at ease, with their 
interest and attention deeply held during 
every one of the full twenty minutes that 
Sir Arthur talked. 

Upon another occasion, Sir Arthur was 
visiting an operational air base some- 
where in North Africa. It was during the 
Tunisian campaign. With a group of 
American officers, he was talking on the 
perimeter of the field in his accustomed 
swankless manner. Spitfires, those dart- 
ing little slivers of grace and elegance 
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“I presume it would be of small avail to 
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that are royalty among fighter planes, 
had just done a “good show” in the near- 
by action. Some of them were returning 
now, giving off their soft whistle as they 
passed overhead. 

Sir Arthur began to discuss Spitfires. 
Here was a subject he could really warm 
up to—as indeed could any flying man of 
the Allies, or the Germans, too, for that 
matter, if and when they ever talk with 
professional honesty. This was the val- 
iant instrument of “the few” in the sav- 
ing Battle of Britain. So the normal 
charm and acuteness of his remarks took 
on an inspired color as he extolled the 
Spit—its speed, its maneuverability, its 
baby-pram handling. He got into high 
gear, launching his encomiums of the Spit 
with gestures of his hands toward the sky. 
As he talked, one of the Spits came in for 
a landing. 

It was a bad landing. The Spit kanga- 
roced across the field, wings rocking, 
leaving a swirling pillow of dust and 
gravel to mark each of its eight or more 
leaps before it came finally to a halt. 
Nothing dangerous, just sloppy. : 

Tedder covered his face with his hand 

and bowed his head while the Spit taxied 
away. Finally, as the dirt and noise sub- 
sided, they heard him murmur through 
his fingers, “Gentlemen, that concludes 
my remarks about Spitfires for today.” 
- Sir Arthur has been married twice. His 
first wife, a gracious and popular Aus- 
tralian, was killed in a plane accident 
near Cairo. She had been so anxious to 
reach the city that evening, not only to 
rejoin her devoted husband, but to keepa 
long-standing promise to visit the R.A.F. 
hospital there on the following day. 

The next morning, both staff and in- 
mates of the hospital were startled when 
Sir Arthur came in his wife’s stead. To 
look at him, no one could tell of the hor- 
rible shdck of the previous night. He car- 
ried out the inspection to the last minute 
detail; neglecting to speak to no one, even 
having a humorous word for each of those 
to whom it was appropriate, and encour- 
aging comments for the badly wounded. 
Then he said goodby unostentatiously 
and left, to go hack to his grief. Married 
in 1915, the Tedders had three children, 
two boys and a girl. His elder son, in the 
R.A.F., was posted missing in 1941. 

Recently Sir Arthur married again. The 
second Lady Tedder was Mrs. Marie 
Black, widow of an officer killed early in 
the war. She drove ambulances during 
the worst of the blitz in London, worked 
for a while at the American Embassy, and 
then went to Cairo. 

Some Americans remark Tedder’s fa- 
cial and physical resemblance to Clar- 
ence Chamberlin, the old-time American 
transatlantic flier and stunt pilot. Any 
resemblance ends there. Sir Arthur’s ca- 
reer in aviation has no circus elements. 
Its spectacular features lie in his sound 
achievements, in his technical and tacti- 
cal successes, and are not represented in 
the man himself or in his personality or 
modes and habits of life. It is significant 
that he is not well known even to British 
laymen, let alone to the American public. 

Tedder has an air of friendly, whimsical 
reserve with no sharp corners to his nature, 
He is the chess player, the quietly enjoyable 

witty friend-by-the-fireplace type. With him, 
you would have an evening of chuckles rather 
than of loud laughs. 

Sir Arthur was born in 1890 at Glenguin, 
Killicern, near Stirling in Scotland. He was 


“ 


educatea at Whitgift in Croydon, one of the 
oldest (founded 1596) and best public day 
schools in England. He left Magdalene Col- 
lege, Cambridg®, to become a second lieuten- 
ant in the Dorset Regiment just before the 
outbreak of the first World War. Grand old 
Viscount Trenchard, marshal and dean of the 
Royal Air Force, is fond of calling 1913 and 
1914 the “vintage years,” because so many 
of his “boys” who are now air chief marshals 
and other top rankers finished at Cambridge 
or Oxford in those years. 

Tedder served in the slogging trench land 
war with gallantry and ability that brought 
him mention twice in dispatches and a cap- 
tain’s rank by early 1916. In June of that 
year, he followed a growing conviction and 
interest by transferring to the young Royal 
Flying Corps, as it was known in those days. 
He went to the Middle East and had com- 
mand of several R.F.C. units. 

With the finish of the war, his mind was 
made up to follow a life of military aviation. 
He was commissioned in the permanent es- 
tablishment as a squadron leader. He served 
in Constantinople; then for twelve years 
from 1924 onward, he specialized in training 
activities, eventually rising to air commo- 
dore and director of training. He was ap- 
pointed air officer comnmianding the Far East 
Command in 1936, made air vice-marshal in 
1937, and in 1938 became Director General 
of Research and Development. He was Air 
Officer Commander in Chief in the Middle 
East from June, 1941, until his appointment 
as Supreme Allied Air Commander with the 
opening of the combined North African 
Campaign in 1942. Meantime, he had be- 
come Air Chief Marshal and Vice-Chief of 
the Air Staff. 

Throughout his career, Sir Arthur has 
been known as a “brainy” officer—in which 
respect he parallels General Eisenhower’s 
reputation in the United States Army. His 
genius and secret are that, in the application 
of air support, as well as in the larger co- 
ordination of air and surface forces, he has 
achieved a higher and cleverer ratio than 
any of our adversaries. This pays the two- 
fold dividend of success with minimum 
losses. 

His tactics in Africa played leapfrog. Be- 
sides giving routine air cover to his side’s 
ettacking ground forces, he makes successive 
big jumps in great force behind the enemy, 
paralyzing the power of its front to continue 
the battle. 

He saturates and covers enemy areas with 
varieties of bombs, including emphatic use 
of the antipersonnel kind in a systematic 
pattern that has become known as “Tedder’s 
carpet”—a rug that is not delectable to Ger- 
man feet. The mystery of the quick collapse 
and mass surrender of the Germans at the 
end, in Tunisia, it will be shown by history, 
in my opinion, was not due to lack of courage 
on the part of the Germans or to lack of the 
will and spirit to struggle on, or to lack of 
food or ammunition. 


Starving Out the Enemy E: 


Food, ammunition and reserves, no mat- 
ter how plentiful, are useless if you can’t 
move them about. So Tedder methodically 
destroyed the lines of connection between 
the fighting German units and their dumps. 
The Germans had drawn up expertly and 
cannily, taking edvantage of terrain with 
sea lines behind them short enough for the 
protection of movements by night. Here 
were all the earmarks of a tough fortress, 
feasible for a protracted defense. Tedder 
not only lopped off its arteries, but cut its 
veins. The stoutest hands cannot defend 
when the blood does not flow. The game was 
up for the Germans. And what happened 
in Africa, Tedder plans to have happen again 
in Fortress Europe. ~ 

The fighting airmen know that. Now they 
know something else, too. They know that 
the appointment of this truly great airman, 
Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur William Ted- 
der, as Deputy Supreme Commander is an 
assurance of the most efficient and whole- 
hearted co-ordination between themselves 
and the gallant land soldiers who must wade 
ashore on The Day. 

THE END 
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ANY WEEK 


IT WAS in Potter’s Market in Port 
Richey, Florida, that an old lady told 
Mr. Hugh Fullerton she’d just re- 
ceived a letter from her grandson. 
This grandson is in the Army, and his 
letter had come from Italy. “Yes,” she 
said, “and besides having all those Ger- 
mans to fight, they made him rescue 
all those people in danger at Mount 
Vesuvius. Yes, and then he had to 
put the old thing out all by himself.” 


WE HAVE just written to a lady to 
say that we have lost all track of Army 
regulations regarding overseas mar- 
riages: We’re sorry, too, because she’s 
seriously disturbed. “I hear that many 
titled Englishwomen are making free 
with our troops in England,” she says. 
“* wish to do something about this, as 


painted adjustable overskirt. The big 
tomboy!” 


WE SHARE an office with Miss Amy 
Porter. It is a trifle crowded because 
we are growing a Victory Garden in 
ene corner. Miss Porter has gone in 
for chives and something she calls 
watercress. We have planted a potato 
in a jar of water, and it is growing a 
fine set of Hemingway whiskers. We 
have planted a few peanuts, too, but 
nothing seems to happen. Miss Porter 
wrote to the Honorable Claude Wickard, 
Secretary of Agriculture, about it, and 
twelve large books have just arrived, mak- 
ing things a little more crowded. This 
causes us to feel rather proud of our gov- 
ernment which, in the midst of war, hasn’t 
forgotten us busy farmers. We also have 





my son Al is over there in the Army, 
and I do not want him to be bringing 
home any duchess or princess or any- 
thing, as I am having all the trouble 
I can handle with his sister.” 


WE’VE just been talking to an Army 
censor, home on leave. He said, “A 
great many islands have been taken in 
a purely literary sense by our lads, in 
many battles which never occurred. 
But it is good for home morale, and 
we never quibble if a soldier is licked 
by his own imagination. I remember 
one such letter written by a soldier 
which read: ‘Dear Mom, I was up all 
night fighting and will maybe get a 
medal. Tell Ollie Wickert, who works 
for the Clarion, hello,’” 


BUT Miss Olga Davis has a letter 
from a sergeant wherein he says: 
“Don’t let anybody kid you. Censors 
are human, at least at first. However, 
as soon as they begin to go around 
talking to themselves and twitching, 
they are relieved and adyanced to a 
higher rank. We had a censor lieu- 
tenant who twitched himself into a 
full lieutenant-colonelcy and a job in 
Washington.” 


THE real secret of the success of 
this publishing organization is the 
versatility of its officials. We could 
write many pages on the subject, but 
must limit ourselves to the case of” 
Mr. Peter Dennerlein, vice-president. 
“Your Mr. Dennerlein,” says Mr. G. F. 
Zimmermann of Springfield, Ohio, 
“was entrancing as the heroine in our 
all-male charity show held here lately. 
He has a divine figure and wears his 
gowns with a chic. In the second act, 
he came out with a black rayon jersey 
slip on, bare-backed, with a hand- 














GEORGE WOLFS 


in our office a zither, two maps of the Butch 
East Indies, a number of reference books 
and three wastebaskets, Right homey! 


WHILE it is none too safe to say what you 

think these days, you may still go ahead and 

think. On this basis, Mr. Anson W. Prescott 

of Theodore, Alabama, would soon pay off ' 
the war debt. He would hale 80,000,000 of. 
us into court and fine us each $100 with no 

jail option. One month later, he’d have us 

all in court again. The judge would say, “So 

you don’t think so, hey?” and fine us an- 

other hundred. He’d keep that up until the 

slate was clean. We have read this over twice 

and don’t think it would work. 


A LADY in Jonesboro, Indiana, writes: “I 

do not like sin and will vote against it, but 

everything has got so sinful that I don’t } 
know.” That lady is in a quandary or di- | 
lemma. A high-school young lady in Muncie, 

Indiana, wants to be a WASP but sends her 

measurements which, she says, look better 

in a WAVE uniform. She wants Kyle Crich- 

ton to decide for her, “when he finishes his | 
next picture and not disturb him now.” We: 
have just received a circular letter reading: 
“Your country needs old scrap. How about 
you, friend?” One of our hackles rose at that 
imputation. Mrs. Bea McGinn of Moscow, 
Idaho, is very angry because some character 
in this magazine said that he’d “as soon have 
a strange tropical disease as a Boston bull 
terrier.” There’s nothing we can do about 
that except wonder what stalwart Westerners 
are doing defending Boston bulls which, we 
thought, were doted on only by us Eastern 
lilies. And from a lady in Philadelphia: “Is 
a job on the magazine? So give a job for the 
son Benny who can make with the type- 
writer.” 


WE HAD a swell paragraph to wind up with, 
but we’ve just received a demand from The 
Methodist Ministers Association of Delaware 
County, Pennsylvania, that profanity be 
eliminated from all our magazines. Too bad. 
It was a lovely story.... W. D. 
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Jim Tobin Tosses Second No-Hitter 





BIG CITIES COMING UP 
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THE STH ARMY is rapidity drawing close to Leghorn 
the Tyrrhenian coast, while the 8th Army is meeting stiff resistance 


and Siena in its drive up and near 


its push toward 


Flerence. The battie line Shown is that of June 27. 


‘But It’s Still 





Darkness Halts Game In Fifth 








One For Records 





‘STANDINGS | 





NEW YORK, June 25 (De- 
layed)—Although the game was 
called on account of darkness in 








NATIONAL LEAGUE 





w. L. Pet. | his second no-hit, no-run game of 
St. Louis 41 16. .719 | the season, blanking the Phillies, 
Pittsburgh 31 25 554 | 7-0. Tobin first entered baseball's 
New York 32 29 525] Hall of Fame on April 27 when 
Brooklyn 33 30 524] he blanked the Dodgers without 
Cincinnati 31 30 508}a hit over a nine-inning route. 
Boston 27 36 429] Then on May 15, Tobin -beceine 
Philadelphia 22 35  .386} the victim of the no-hitter tossed 
Chicagu 19 35 .352| by Cincinnati's Clyde Shoun. 
me | — game will go on 
e recor oks as a no-hit, no- 
aenpaes ge sag Pet run affair, Tobin won’t get into 
oo ten . 2 -| the same books with Johnny 
. Louis 380 27—Ss«585/ Vandermeer who pitched two 
Chicago 30 27 526] successive no-hitters in 1938. 
New York 31 29 517| Both of Vandy’s games went the 
Boston 33 31 516} full nine innings. 
Washington 30 33 A76 The Phillies copped the first 
Detroit f 30 34 469} game of the doubleheader, i-0, 
Philadelphia 29 34 460} in 15 innings, winning on Ron 
Cleveland 29 35 -453| Northey’s home run. Al Javery 











the fifth inning, Jim Tobin, Bos- 
ton slow ball twirler, pitched 








Infantry Takes Breather 


After Four Days In Hills 


(Continued from page 1) 


been helping in this drive. The 
entire regiment has been on the 
move, making it hard to bring up 
ammo and food. But it is worth 
noting that even on marches like 
this one, the mail has been get- 
ting through each day. 

4 Three days ago when the men 
reached Gavarrano, they found 
they could see the entire vailey 
through which Route 1 ran north- 
west to the sea and the port of 
Follonica. From this point the 
artillery had a field day. Horse- 
drawn artillery and Germans 
were seen going up the road, and 
soon after shells were dropping 
all around them. The Germans 
who survived fled, leaving many 
shattered guns and dead beside 
them. 

Meanwhile the infantry was 
going through the hills te the 
right. At 0700 hours, you could 
see them emerging from the cres- 
cent-shaped woods to the north 
of Route 1 and passing our TDs, 
which were waiting in a clearing, 
looking like big bugs beside the 
ridge. A few minutes later every- 
one followed on foot. There was 
a short stop at a farmhouse until 
it became light enough to con- 


tinue. 
PUSH FORWARD 

The regimental commander kept 
pushing forward all day. Here 
we encountered the thick under- 
brush through which we literally 
hacked our way. About 1400 
hours, the column encountered Lt. 
George Osborn, Phillipho, Wis., 
and Cpl. John Yusko, Port Ches- 
ter, N. Y., who were leading 15 
German prisoners back to the 
rear. One of them was wounded. 
He was the only German of the 
group, the rest were Mongolians. 
A half hour later a report came 
through that the Tedeschi were 
sighted moving up a road. 

Our artillery poured it on. La- 
ter that afternoon we reached the 
highest_point on the north ridge 





Bomber Sinks 
Ship Off Anzio 


WASHINGTON, June 27—The 
War Shipping Administration has 
announced the loss of two United 
States Liberty ships through ep- 
emy action. 

One was lost in the Tyrrhenian 
Sea after being hit by a German 





The second vessel was to 
cand in the Arabian Sea. On the 
atter ship all hands were rescued 
Y a British cruiser although 
minor injuries were suffered by 
Some of the crew. From the ship 


and an OP was set up. To the 
left at the bottom of the hill, a 
platoon was crossing a field in ex- 
tended order to take a farmhouse 
where a machine gun nest was 
located. Our men going into the 
attack were shouting at each 
other. The regimental comman- 
der watching his men observed: 
"They always seem to do a lot of 
shouting when they attack. I sup- 
pose it makes them feel better.” 

The commander approved the 
way the men were huddling. ’You 
can’t blame them for taking it 
slow, it’s their lives and they have 
a right to be careful.” 

MEN HUNGRY 

After one of the tank shells hit 
the farmhouse where the TD was 
placed, hurting no one, the tank 
withdrew. The men retired hun- 
gry. They were able to receive 
only one field ration that day. 
But about 2300 hours, the word 
went around that the kitchen 
truck had arrived with some hot 
food. Everyone clambered down 
the steep hill in the dark where 
Sgt. Joe Graves, Cpl. Don L. 
“Spook” Sellers, both of Amarillo, 
Texas, and Pfc. Paul Luna, Edin- 
burg, Texas, were dishing out the 
food. 


Somehow they found the OP in 
the dark and at that moment they 
were the most popular men in 
the outfit. 

The first move this morning 
was about a mile and a half up 
the road where we are meeting 
some opposition. The Tedeschi 
are tossing back some shells in 
our direction as this is being 
written, something he hasn’t done 
since dusk yesterday. This is the 
way it will go until the men meet 
the next line of German resis- 
tance. Then it will be that much 
tougher. 


He’s Star’s Son 


By a Staff Correspondent 

WITH 5TH ARMY NORTH OF 
FOLLONICA, June 27—A Ger- 
man prisoner, who claims to be 
the son of the Metropolitan Opera 
star Elizabeth Rethberg, was cap- 
tured yesterday by a recon patrol. 
His name is Wolfgang Doman. 

The German is reported to have 
said his parents are divorced. He 
stated that his mother is an Amer- 
ican citizen while his father is a 
German citizen in Germany. 
The 21-year-old prisoner is said 
to speak English fluently. Ac- 
cording to his version, he left 
America in 1932 to study engin- 
eering in Munich. 

It was said that he appeared 
familiar with Miss Rethberg’s 








lost off . 
missing. Anzio five persons are 


career. When asked how old she 
was, he promptly answered 52. 


Prisoner Claims 


Foe Pledges 
Finns Help 


STOCKHOLM, June 27 — In- 
formed quarters said today that 
Germany has promised to send 
Finland two divisions if the coun- 
try remains at war with Rus- 
sia but in the same breath has 
promised countermeasures if the 
Finns sue for peace. 

This new report strengthened 
belief among observers that 
Sweden soon may find her neu- 
trality endangered. It was pointed 





their advance in the north, Ger- 
man General Karl Dietl’s troops 
must inevitably*be bottled up in 
western Finland or northern Nor- 
way. 

The seas are unsafe for the 
Nazis, and their only escape route 
is through Sweden, Many per- 
sons believe Hitler may demand 
free passage through the coun- 
try for his troops. 

So worried are the Germans, 
according to a Stockholm paper, 
that Foreign Minister Joachim 
Ribbentrop has visited Finland to 
exert personal pressure on the 
government. 


Hit Liberty’s 
Use For Troops 


WASHINGTON, June 27—The 
Truman Committee of the U.S. 
Senate yesterday praised the Li- 
berty ship as "the truck horse 
of the sea” but assailed its use 
as a troop carrier or hospital 
ship. 

In @ long-awaited report on 

the Maritime Commission’s mer- 
chant shipping the committee 
headed by Sen. Harry 8S. Tru- 
man (D., Mo.) declared that 
“because of its slow speed, nec- 
essity for convoy and possibility 
of damage et sea the Liberty 
ship ought not to have been 
used as a carrier of troops or 
as a hospital ship.” 
The committee also said that 
these Liberties already converted 
to transports should not be used 
to move soldiers "except in cases 
of great emergency and then only 
after special precautions are tak- 
en to strengthen the ship and 
provide adequate convoy protec- 
tion.” . 

The committee credited the War 
Department with the report that 
through conversions of Liberties 
it "had been able to deploy over- 
seas upwards of 800,000 troops 
who otherwise wouldn't have 
reached the fighting front.” 

_ Lets Of Bombers 

DETROIT, June 27—Of the 
5,000 B-24 Libezyajtors which have 
rolled off the assembly iines at 
Ford’s Willow Run plant, 3,000 
have been flown away and the 
others shipped to assembly 
plants in "a knockdown form,” 











officials revealed ay, 


out that as the Russians continue! 


SATURDAY’S RESULTS 


NATIONAL “EAGUE 
St. Louis, 16; Pittsburgh, 0 
Beston, 7; New York. 2 
Brooklyn, 8; Philadelphia, 3 
Cincinnati, 1; Chicago, 6 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Chi ; Cleveland, 1 
8t. Louis, 7; Detroit, 1 
Other games rained out. 


SUNDAY’S RESULTS 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

St. Louis, 2; Pittsburgh, 1 

St. Louis, 5; Pittsburgh, 5 (called im 9th) 

Cincinnati, 4; Chicago, 3 

Chicago, 5; Cincinnati, 6 

Boston, 5; New York, 1 

New York, 4; Boston, 1 

Brooklyn, 4; Philadelphia, 1 

Brooklyn, 2; Philadeiphia, 1 
AMERICAN LEAGUE 


St. Louis, 7; Detroit, 1 
Chicago, 2; Cleveland, 1 
New York, 4; Philadelphia, g 
New York, 5; Philadelphia, 3 
Washington, 5; Boston, 4 
Boston, 4; Washington, 0 


St. Lonis, 5; Detroit, 4 
St. Louis, 5; Detroit. 2 
Chicago, 11; Cleveland, 0 
Chicago, 4; Cleveland 


No games Monday or Tuesday. 





—_— Paces 
College Tennis 


EVANSTON, Iil., June 27 — 
Highly favered because of his 
performance in taking the Na- 
tional Clay Court champ.onship 
in Detroit last week, Francisco 
“Pancho” Segura, Ecuadorean 
tennis ace, yesterday led 16 sur- 
vivors in the third round of the 
National Collegiate Tennis 
Tournament eat Northwestern 
University. 

The South American, who 
graduated from:the University 
of Miami, eliminated Dick Wer- 
ner, University of Utah, 6-1, 6-3. 
The first upset in the tourne- 
ment was registered in the 2nd 
round matches by Howard Mc- 
Call, Georgia Tech, who scored 
a two-set win over second-seed- 
ed George Druliner, Pacific Col- 
lege, 6-1, 6-3. Druliner barely 
beat Felix Kelly, University of 
Texas sophomore, in the first 
round: 6-2, 10-8. 

Notre Dame, favored to cap- 
ture California’s undefended ti- 
tle, had three out of its four- 
men team survive the first day’s 
play. 


Foolproof Start 
Device Shown 





PHILADELPHIA, June 27 — 
Lawson Robertson, veteran 
Olympic coach, has a remedy for 
false starts such as those which 
resulted in the temporary dis- 
qualification of the entire field 
in the 100-meter dash last week 
in the National AAU Champion- 
ships. . 
Robertson’s device is an elec- 
tric starting gun, which he says 
is foolproof. The gun is attached 
by underground cables to metal 
plates on the starting line. Unless 
each runner’s fingertips are 
touching the plates the gun won't 
fire no matter how hard the 
starter provides the juice. 
Robertson reported that he 
used the apparatus twice at the 
Penn Athletic Club’s indoor meets 
and that it worked fine. 





went the entire route for the 
Braves, scattering 11 hits. while 
Bill Lee was relieved in the 
seventh by Charlie Schanz. The 
two Phillie hurlers allowed only 
six hits. 

PIRATES 9.7; REDS 4-4 


Pittsburgh came from behind 
twice to sweep a doubleheader 
from Cincinnati, 9-4 and 7-4. Rip 
Sewell spotted the Reds three 
runs in the first two innings 
and then blanked them until the 
ninth in the first game. Harry 
Gumbert started the second con- 
test for the Reds, but was batted 
from the box in the fifth. Nick 
Strincevich was the winning 
hurler. 

Brooklyn scored nine runs in 
the first three innings to supply 
Whitlow Wyatt with an easy 
10-3 verdict over the Giants. 
Wyatt tossed only slow stuff, but 
the Giants hit it infsequently 
and ineffectively. 


CHISOX 10; BROWNS 3 


Errors by _ shortstop Vern 
Stephens and third baseman 
Mark Christman gave the White 
Sox seven unearned runs in the 


eighth inning and allowed the 
Chicago nine to smash _ the 
Browns, 10-3. Jack Kramer was 


in trouble most of the way and 


Bill Dietrich scattered 12 hits 
for the victory. 

Joe Orengo’s eighth inning 
double scoring Charlie Metro 


from second broke up a 3-3 tie 
and gave the Tigers a 4-3 vic- 
tory over Cleveland. 

BOSTON 5-2; A’S 43 

The Athletics and Red Sox 
split a doubleheader before 10,010 
fans, the Sox taking the opener, 
5-4, in 12 innings and the A’s 
winning the second game, 3-2. 
Mike Ryba, who relieved starter 
Joe Bowman in the sixth, was 
the winning hurler in the first 
game. 
Bill Zuber pitched a four-hit- 
ter and was backed up by Bud 
Metheny’s homer with one on 
in the third, to give the Yanks 
a 4-0 victory over the Nats and 
their first series since they de- 
feated the Brownies last month: 
Alex Carrasquel was the victim 
of Metheny’s poke. 


Hagg Sets New 
Two-Mile Mark 


STOCKHOLM, June 27—Gun- 
der Hagg, Sweden’s ace runner, 
wrote new records into the books 
in the season's first big meet at 
Ostersund. He ran two miles in 





eight minutes, 46.6 seconds, 14 
seconds better than his own 
world mark set in 1942. Hagg 


was clocked at 59.5 for 400 me- 
ters, 2:06 for 800 and 4:01 for 1500. 
Hagg, who toured the States 
last summer is scheduled to race 
Arne Andersson tomvrrow in a 
1500 meter race. Andersson set 
a new record for the mile here 
last year of 4:06.2. 








Jockeys Suspended 


DETROIT—Stewards at the 
Fair Grounds racetrack, contin- 
uing their campaign to discipline 
unruly jockeys, Thursday handed 
out two more five-day suspen- 
sions. Cornelio Mojena was set 
down for rough riding in the 
fourth race which he won astride 
Good Queen and C. L. Martin 
was penalized for rough riding 
aboard Maechance in the open- 





ing race. 
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To Hungary 
‘THE NAMES OF SEVERAL 


MAAF HEADQUARTERS, June! American generals who took part 
27—15th AAF heavies returned t0/ in the assault on Cherbourg were 
Hungary today to attack military officially released today, Among 
targets near Budapest. Flying} them were Brig. Gen. Maxwell 
Forts, bombing through overcast,| D. Taylor, who went secretly to 
met a number of enemy planes and} Rome for a pre-armistice confer- 
downed several of them in co-| ence with Marshal Pietro Bado- 
operation with their Mustang andj glio, and Maj. Gen. Matthew B. 
Lightning escorts. Ridgeway, who commanded the 

Liberators and Forts also as-| 82nd Airborne Division in Si- 
saulted the rail yards at Brod,| cily and Italy and who led the 
Yugoslavia, on the Belgrade-Zag- 10lst Airborne Division into Nor- 
reb main line. Returning crew-| mandy. Also named were Maj. 
men reported the target well- Gen. Joseph Lawton Collins, 
plastered. commander of the 7th Corps, 

More than 50 Jerry fighters and Maj. Gen, Leonard T. Ger- 
were destroyed out of the swarm|'°W, 5th Corps commander. 

- of 300 enemy planes opposing yes- 
terday’s 15th AAF attack on six 
oil refineries in the Vienna area. 
Our losses were 34 heavies and 
eight other aircraft, which in- 


cluded other operations. : 
call the whole thing off and 
FULL OF PLANES surrender. The prisoners later 
Returning crewmen said the sky] said they thought any six men 
E was filled with ME-109s, ME-210s,| with the audacity to shoot it 
JU-88s and FW-190s, some of] out when outnumbered ten to 
them using aerial bombs andj one must be the advance patrol 
rockets. Highest individual scorer| for a larger force. 
for the ‘day was a B-24 .whose ur. Gun CARL VON SCHLIE 
gunners shot down nine enemy ° : - 
planes within a few minutes. _ Kamen apapenr ot of the gee 
Mme Ere ge hg beg 
owe y an nig rai . "9 ; y 
against the Aquila oil refinery at aoc apg nt cg ge 
Trieste, one of the largest in Italy.| WST® " 
The Halifaxes, Liberators and gage aes Sree 
welingens: dropped some 4,000- capture of each came just after 
pound blockbusters on the target, he had had a piece of good luek. 
which se inch believed would The day before he was captured 
be out of action for some time. Hennecke was awarded the 
The Luftwaffe also challenged Knight’s Insignia to the Iron 
the First Tactical Air Force over Cross for the part his naval 
Italy for the first time in some| patteries played in the defense 
days. Two enemy planes were/of the port. Schrieben, 49-year- 
shot down and several more/ oiq son of a noble family, was 
damaged. promoted to lieutenant general 


Haq vy Trucks mand ad tat TN tatenioy Dl 
‘Top Urgent’ 


WASHINGTON, June 27—The 
production of heavy trucks tO} In 24 hours the great Russian 
carry the weight of the Allied| drive, in addition to capturing 
advance across Europe yesterday| Vitebsk and Zhlobin, liberated 
received the overriding priority! 1,700 towns and villages. At 
status previously granted Only to| Vitebsk, the Soviet High Com- 
invasion craft and heavy artil-} mand said, 6,000 Germans were 
lery. killed, 1,000 taken prisoner and 

Government sources revealed| the remnants of five Nazi di- 
that the War Production Board] visions trapped in the fortress 
has given trucks "top urgent’”| were being annihilated. Vitebsk, 
rating because production has] considered the strongest German 
been running roughly 25 percent] fortress in the east, guarded the 
behind the steeply-rising curve} high tableland between the Dvina 
of planned output. and Upper Dnieper Rivers, which 

The WPB’s new move was the|/in all wars has been the stra- 
second major influence by the] tegic key to western Russia and 
invasion on the production front| the Baltic states, It is only 70 
at home. A sharp increase in| miles from the 1939 Polish bor- 
tank building was ordered last} der. 
week, requiring reopening of A German propaganda report, 
some plants which shut down| apparently issued in a desperate 
months ago. The increase in| attempt to explain the inability 
tanks was due to unexpected| of the Nazis to halt the great 
expenditure of heavy armor in| Russ:.n offensive, said the So- 
Normandy. viets were using 80 rifle divisions 

The truck production schedule} —almost a million men—on a 
was advanced sharply by WPB| front of 50 miles. 
ebout the time of the Italy in- Farther to the north, the story 
vasion, because it was learned] was the same. Russian troops 
that German armies, in their} continued their advance against 
: retreats, took care to destroy] the Finns between Lakes Onega 

rail terminals, railroad bridges and Ladoga, while another Soviet 
and trackage, and took locomo-| column was reported to have 


a tives and rolli stock ith} cleared the enemy out of the 
them. ne sates important island of Koivisto in 


the Gulf of Finland. 

U. S. heavy bombers based in 
Russia today made a heavy at- 
tack on a German-operated syn- 


4 e 
Stalin Praises 
; ° thetic oil plant at Drohboys in 
U. S. Production Poland. The bombers were es- 


corted by Mustangs of the U. S. 
<gnee Air Force and Yaks of the So- 
P MOSCOW, June 27—U. S. busi-| viet Air Force. 
ness and labor were hailed for a. 
their "remarkable production 
ll Monday night by Marshal 
oseph Stalin, according to Eric LONDON, June 27—Casualtie 
Johnston, president of the United of British, Dominion and ted 
States Chamber of Commerce, dian troops fighting in Italy 
= slog an intervie ' with the/since the landing until the fail 
— chief. of Rome total 73,122 Prime Min- 
arshal Stalin also praised U.|ister Churchill told the House 
Ss. agriculture and declared that}Of Commons today. Of this 
American machines of war” have] number 14,331 were killed, 47,- 
contributed to the success of the] 966 wounded, and 10,825 miss- 
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A SLX¥-MAN PATROL HEAD- 
ed by two civil affairs officers so 
confused a bunch of Germans by 
getting in a fire fight with them 
that 65 of the enemy decided to 











Past Vitebsk 
(Continued from page 1) 





hath Si in sad de 





British Losses 












15th Returns! 4 .asion Flashes 








vision after service on the east- 
ern front. 
—_o-——— 

A CORRESPONDENT ENTER- 
ing Cherbourg with the first 
troops yesterday said the regi- 
ment he was with captured 500 
Germans in the first half hour. 

——o-——_ 


THE MANAGER OF THE HO- 
tel Atlantique in Cherbourg, said 
his place had been requisitioned 
by the Germans for the past 
four years. But he still was able 
to produce a bottle of good 
cognac and a bottle of Scotch 
whisky for the first Americans 
to enter the hotel. 

—_o-——> 

AN AMERICAN PRIVATE 
walked into a house which was 
an apparent control point for 
a great system of German un- 
derground fortifications near 
Cherbourg, With a pistol in each 
hand the Yank yelled, "Come out, 
you sons of Hitler!” and the re- 
sponse was. stupendous. Out 
walked 300 sons of Hitler, all 
with their hands in the air. 


‘sccanieillia temo 

TWO YEARS AGO TODAY 
while visiting in the United 
States, Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill said: "The day will 
come when the British and 
American armies will march into 
countries, not as invaders, but 
as liberators, helping the people 
who have been held under the 
cruel, barbarian yoke.” He said 
the waiting and training would 
be hard but that the result would 
be worth it. 


4 Wins Make 
New No. 2 Ace 


MAAF HE ADQUARTERS, 
June 27—Maj. Samuel J. Brown, 
27-year-old Mustang pilot from 
Tulsa, Okla. yesterday shot 
down four enemy planes over 
Austria, raising his score to 13 
and a half victories, one and a 
half short of the theater rec- 
ord. 

Top scorer is still Maj. Her- 
schel H. Green, Mayfield, Ky., 
another Mustang flyer who has 
15. Maj. Brown forged ahead 
of his group CO, Col. Charles 
McCorkle, Newton, N. C., who 
bagged his llth kraut over 
France two days ago. 





ClamorLacking 
To Mrs. Farley 


CHICAGO, June 27 — Mrs. 
James A. Farley, wife of the 
former Democratic national com- 
mittee chairman who managed 
President Roosevelt's first two 
campaigns, was a center of in- 
terest at the GOP convention 
here yesterday. 

Mrs. Farley spiked rumors that 
her husband would attend the 
GOP convention but told re- 
porters that she would vote Re- 
publican rather than support a 
fourth term, Of the GOP con- 
vention she said: "There doesn’t 
seem to be as retich excitement as 
we used to have at Democratic 
conventions.” 








Fascists Get 
OfficialGate 


ROME, June 27—Some 3,750 
Fascists have been removed from 
the pre-Allied administration in 
Rome, it was disclosed today by 
Col. Charles Poletti, Regional 
Rome Commissioner. 

Those already removed include 
1,700 men from the P.A.I.—the 
Fascist police. Of the total num- 
ber, 198 were arrested and an- 
other 500 to 600 others will be 
taken into custody soon. 

A new order revealed by Col. 
Poletti contains a comprehensive 
list of types of officials and semi- 
official persons who come un- 
der the definition of Fascist. It 
also provides that persons who 
received privileges for collahb- 
orating with the Germans after 
Italy declared war on the Axis 
will be considered Fascists, 

To make still more certain that 
no Fascist will escape the drag- 
net, the order creates an anti- 





those overlooked by the Allied 
police. 





Mogaung Falis 


NEW DELHI, June 27 — Mo- 
gaung, key town 30 miles south- 
west of Myitkyina in northern 


Crews Start 
Fixing Port 





LONDON, June 27—With the 
smoke of battle still curling from 
battered Cherbourg, specially 
trained Allied engineer crews 
using equipment built for the 
particular job already have be- 
gun to clear the wrecked port 
and make usable the first harbor 
in France for the landing of big 
convoys direct from the States, 

Bad news was matched with 
good news on the situation today 
in the vital port area. First, Al. 
lied headquarters announced that 
aerial reconnaissance photos 
showed the main quays had been 
destroyed. Then along came a 
Reuter’s dispatch stating that 
special port apparatus had been 
devised in expectation of the 
Germans’ wrecking of the har- 
bor. "It should not be long,” 
the dispatch said, "before the 
port is able to cope with all the 
masses of men and materials our 
big ships are able to run into 
the harbor.” 


RECALLED OTHER JOBS 


Naval engineers recalled the 
great job of reconstruction done 
by the Allies on the wrecked 
ports of Naples, Bizerta, Tripoli 
and Bengazi, where huge 
amount of seaborne supplies 
were pouring into the harbors 
within a matter of days after 
the Allies had taken over, 

The job of demolition at Cher- 
bourg was probably doubly diffi- 
cult because most of the quays 
and moles are built of granite. 
And the harbor itself is so deep 
that in many places the sinking 
of a vessel is ineffective as a 
means of blocking traffic. - 

It was considered likely the 
enemy has planted an elaborate 


system of. demoliticns, including 


mines and underwater explosives 
of all types—magnetic, delayed, 
clockwork and possibly mines 


Fascist commission to catch all|.to be detonated from secret po- 


sitions ashore. 

The most characteristic fea- 
ture of the port of Cherbourg 
is the huge outer roads for deep 
water anchorage. Protected by a 


great granite breakwater, it has 


room for a hundred of the 
world’s biggest cargo and pas- 
senger liners. 








by Chinese and Chindit troops af- 
ter two days of bitter fighting, 
Lt. Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell an- 
nounced. 





Burma, was cleared of the eneny |= 


British Gain 


(Continued from page 1) 











road back to some status quo. 
There is no status quo to which 
we could or should return. We 
believe that America wants to 
get going and to keep going. In 
that spirit we can be confident 
of the future. y 

"It will not be easy. We have 
nothing easy to offer. Dark days 
lie ahead. We have no tricks to 
escape them. We expect tough 
going and we are ready for it. 
There is no pessimism, no de- 
featism, no bitterness, no jaunti- 
ness among us.” 

ON CHANGING HORSES 

Predicting that the Democrats 
will seek to re-elect President 
Roosevelt with the theme song 
of "Don’t change horses in the 
middle of the stream,” he said: 
"For 12 long years we've been in 
the middle of the stream.” 

He further declared that all 

over the country voters are 
changing from Democratic horses 
to Republican steeds for state 
governments and for their repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 
"Three out of every four Amer- 
icans now live under Republican 
state administrations,” he said. 
"In Washington, where bureau- 
crats live, there’s still a Demo- 
crat in the White House, but out 
where people live, the country 
is predominantly Republican.” 


GOP On Way Back 


= (Continued from page 1) 





have been called on to produce 


front kicked off yesterday be- 
hind a tremendous artillery bar- 
rage 
i: irom warships off the Normandy 
coast. 


including ground support 


Along @ front several thou- 


"more than 81 percent of all our| sand yards wide, Allied armor 


87 percent of our ordnance.” 


spirit of single-minded unity and 
self - forgetfulness 


hearten our military 


airplanes, more than 67 percent|was thrusting ahead to wipe out 
of all our ships and more than|small groups of enemy 
; 1 guarding communications cen- 

He said the Republicans’ first|ters. The area is heavily de- 
objective was "to keep war out/rended and Rommel is reported 
of politics and politics out of/to have concentrated some of 
war; to strengthen among us that/his crack divisions there. 


tanks 


Principal opposition was com- 


that willjing from enemy machine guns 
leaders,jand anti-tank guns, mines and 


strengthen their hands and speed|booby traps. The Germans are 
the day when having bivouacked|well dug in, and reinforced con- 


our boys 
again.” 


victoriously home 


along the Main Streets of Ger-|crete pillboxes take a Jot of re- 
many and Japan, they will lead|ducing. 


8 
A British staff major said Al- 


lied forces had "gotten through 
Returning service men, Gov.|the crust of the hellish de- 


Warren asserted, want "money-|fenses.” 


making jobs in industry and not 


Today’s German communique, 





States with Republican admin- 












government-made jobs.” 
WHAT MAKES JOBS 
Republicans, he went on, 


"know what it is that makes jobs. 
We know that private production 


makes them.” 


Regarding peace he said: "We 
Want a peace that is based on 
realities and not on the insecure 


foundaiion of mere words or 
promises 
whict. while mindful ‘of tie in- 
terest of other netions, docs not 
neglect or sa*vifice the interesis 
of our ov. nation None of these 
«spirai:ons can be realized uujer 
+ leadérship that plays pow-r pol- 


That means a peace 


referring to the fighting on the 
eastern beachhead, said Allied 
attacks "were extended yester- 
day with extremely heavy for- 
ces of infantry and tanks keep- 
ing up the onslaught.” 

The enemy communique also 
said German garrisons in Cher- 
bourg were still holding out in 
an arsenal and at "a number 
of other strongpoints.” 

In the Cherbourg area, Allied 
quarters said, the enemy was 
still causing trouble at Cap de 
la Hague, where they were shell- 
ing Cherbourg from the west, 
and at the Maupertus airdrome, 





a few miies to the east of Cher- 
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